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THE SITUATION 


Hitter is, and always was, incapable of mercy, love, truthful- 
ness or any generous or refined emotion. His fiendish nature 
is now dominated by a malignant hatred of England, a hatred 
far greater than the loathing he has always felt for the Jews. 
It almost seems as though he had forgotten the Jews. And, 
indeed, they do not confront him with such a ‘ problem’ as 
England does. It is not so easy to destroy London as it is to 
burn synagogues. It is more perilous to fight the Royal Air 
Force than to pluck the beards of aged Rabbis. 

His speech on November 9th showed him almost crazy 
with this hatred. But it was a disciplined speech nevertheless. 
It showed him vehement, certainly, but self-controlled, 
immensely skilful and crafty. It also showed him inflexible 
in his determination to fight on, and altogether confident of 
ultimate victory. 

War, more terrible and ruthless than ever, was his message 
to England, to the World, and to the German nation. That 
doomed nation which has, even now, made the greatest 
industrial effort ever known, is to make an effort even more 
prodigious, so that vastly intensified naval warfare can 
reinforce the pressure of intensified aerial warfare in which 
Hitler has suffered signal defeat, thanks to the heroism of the 
Royal Air Force and of England’s civilian population. Just 
as his speech on September 4th opened the period of terroristic © 
bombing, so his speech on November 9th opens the period 
in which the German submarine will, as in the year 1917, 
endeavour to achieve the rapid and total defeat of the British 
Commonwealth. Hitler does not reveal when, in his opinion, 
that defeat will have been achieved, but we venture to 
surmise that he feels confident of victory by the end of next 
spring. 
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It would seem that the Germans will, for some time at 
least, be able to bear the heavy additional burden that is to be 
imposed upon them. They are certainly not starving. The 
spirit and discipline of the German armed forces appears to 
be as good as ever, though there seems to be widespread 
apathy amongst the German civilian population. Germany’s 
“home front’ is certainly weaker than England’s. But it 
will not collapse unless Germany is defeated in battle. 
Apathy on the part of a civilian population is not, as a rule, 
dangerous in victory. Germany has won a series of brilliant 
victories, while her civilian population is hardly, if at all, 
aware that she has been defeated in aerial warfare. It is in 
defeat, and when the reality of defeat becomes known, that 
an apathetic civilian population will fail to show that stead- 
fastness that is needed to hold the ‘ home front.’ Much of 
Hitler’s speech was evidently intended to counteract apathy 
and to infuse a greater resolve into the German nation, while 
hinting that the war will be shortened by being intensified. 

He did not renew his threat to invade England. The 
invasion has been foiled by the defeat of the German Air 
Force in the series of engagements, which should be called 
the Battle of London because London was the enemy’s 
ptincipal objective, and by the constant bombing of his 
‘invasion ports’ and of the shipping, stores, and men 
assembled there for the invasion. Armed descents upon these 
Islands may still be possible (perhaps under cover of fog), 
but the danger that this country will be invaded and occupied 
by a German army is over (it can only recur in an entirely 
new situation). Some observers doubt that the danger ever 
existed. But even if invasion was never intended, the threat 
to invade served Hitler well, for it greatly reduced the 
offensive power of the Royal Air Force, by condemning it to 
defensive operations, and increased the exposure of merchant 
shipping to attack, in so far as it compelled powerful naval 
forces to exercise a constant vigilance in home waters. 

We believe the following : Hitler was convinced England 
would ‘see reason’ and sue for peace as the result of the 
French collapse (in the communiqué issued by the German 
High Command and signed by Hitler on June 24th, it was 
stated that ‘ the war in the West is over’) ; that when England 
decided to fight on, he took the offensive with a double 
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purpose—to secute the command of the air and to break the 
spirit of the English people by the terroristic bombing of 
their cities, that while this offensive was developing, he 
assembled his armies of invasion along the shores of the 
Channel and of the North Sea, for, with the command of the 
air achieved, with England’s system of transport and supply 
disorganised, her ports and harbours made untenable (thus 
striking indirectly at her fleet) and the spirit of her people 
broken, the way for a German occupation would have been 
ptepared. In our opinion, Hitler, by invading this country, 
meant not so much to fight the ‘ decisive battle’ on English 
soil as to clinch the decision already achieved in the air. 
Many observers at the time wondered why Hitler, having 
defeated France, did not immediately attack this country, 
seeing that her defensive preparations were still very inade- 
quate. In our opinion, it was his plan that the aerial offensive 
should be immediately followed by the invasion, so that its 
success should not be challenged either by a rally on the part 
of England or by American intervention, or by both. That, 
we believe, is the reason why his aerial offensive did not 
develop until the month of September, for not until then 
could his preparations for so big and hazardous an 
enterprise as the invasion of this country have been nearly 
completed. 

Defeat has compelled him, as it compelled Napoleon, to 
change his plans fundamentally. Like Napoleon, he has 
turned southwards. The submarine—the modern counter- 
patt of the privateer—tather than the aeroplane is to be the 
ptincipal weapon. He is, with the help of Mussolini, pre- 
paring to strike at the vital strongholds and communications 
of the British Commonwealth in the Mediterranean. By 
‘ vital ’ we mean essential to the very existence of the Common- 
wealth as a Commonwealth and of England as a Great Power. 
Only the narrowest conception of strategic and political 
realities could allow the view that England is able to with- 
draw from the Mediterranean and remain England. The 
Battle for England is the Battle for England still, even when 
it is fought over the roofs of Alexandria instead of the roofs 
of London. ‘The war can be won or lost in the Mediterranean 
—the glorious action at Taranto brings not only the final 
defeat of the Italians but also of the Germans considerably 
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neater. It much reduces the general striking power of the 
German-Italian coalition. It liberates ships and aeroplanes 
for a more concentrated attack on the Italians, for offensive 
operations in support of the Greeks, and for intensified 
counter-measures against the fearful menace of the submarine. 
It affects, perhaps profoundly, the political situation in the 
countries bordering on the eastern Mediterranean. Turkey is 
threatened by Russia as well as by Germany—the action at 
Taranto may well have given her that encouragement, that 
sense of English sea-power, which will, in the end, range her 
side by side with England and Greece if the German-Russian 
threat to. her territorial integrity materialises. The Greeks, 
whose military skill and prowess has falsified the anticipations 
of even the best informed observers, will have received a 
powerful incentive towards further successes against the 
Italians. The effect in Syria, Palestine and, above all, in 
Egypt will have gone deep and wide. Nor can this 
memorable engagement have failed to make an impression 
in France. Many a patriotic French naval officer will have 
been profoundly mortified because it was left to the British 
Fleet and Fleet Air-arm to do what the French might have 
done. One cannot help thinking that if the French and British 
Mediterranean Fleets had undertaken combined offensive 
operations against the Italian Fleet as soon as she went to wat, 
a spirit of combat would have been aroused in the French 
nation such as would not have been extinguished so miserably 
when the main German onslaught came. 

Even Spain can hardly escape the spell that is always cast 
by victory, a spell far more potent than that of the most subtle 
propaganda. The ultimate arbiter in the relations between 
Spain and the rest of the world will always be the Power that 
commands the waters that wash her shores, the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean. The authority of England in Spanish 
affairs will have been powerfully reinforced by the demon- 
stration given at Taranto of her naval strength. The ascend- 
ancy of the Fleet and the Fleet Air-arm may be decisive in 
the maintenance of Spanish neutrality. 

The German public as a whole will hardly know of the 
Italian defeat, though the truth will, eventually, reach many 
Germans (it is on such occasions that the foreign news- 
bulletins of the B.B.C. justify their existence). Misgivings, 
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never wholly absent, with regard to the ultimate value of 
Italy as a partner in war, will have eaten deeper into the con- 
sciousness of the German High Command. 

As for Italy herself, we can only guess at the effect her 
defeat will have had upon her people. The Italian public will, 
in time, know more of the truth than the Germans do, for the 
news is bound to spread along her coasts. The blow struck 
at her sea power greatly reduces her ability to protect her 
communications with Albania and Libya. It is, therefore, a 
formidable counter-stroke to attack in Greece and in Egypt. 

To take the offensive against Italy, rather than against 
Germany, and to press it home with the utmost vigour (even 
if the risks are considerable) is sound politics no less than 
sound strategy. Perhaps the Italian invasion of Greece will 
prove to have been a blessing in so far as it overcame the bias 
which the General Staff appear to have in favour of the defen- 
sive. It accelerated, indeed it precipitated, the transition 
from the defensive to the offensive. It made the occupation 
of Crete and constant attacks on Italy’s Fleet and her com- 
munications an inexorable necessity. The action at Taranto 
has also had a most invigorating effect in this country. There 
has long been an ardent public desire—it was rapidly becoming 
a public demand—for the offensive. The spirit of combat, 
roused by the German air-raids, was insufficiently fed by 
ait-raids over Germany. Mere hitting back was not good 
enough. The public was rightly demanding action that would 
be conclusive, that would bring the final defeat of the enemy 
nearer. The action at Taranto was just what was wanted ! 

To strike at Italy so hard and so often that she will sue for 
a separate peace does not seem at all impossible. She is far 
from beaten yet—the Mediterranean war will not have 
approached its climax until the Germans arrive on the scene. 
But, when Italy’s fatal hour comes, and she is compelled to ask 
for terms, it would be a disastrous blunder to impose a 
ruinous and humiliating peace upon her. There can, of 
course, be no peace with Mussolini. However pragmatic a 
view we take of politics (and we are convinced of the need for 
political pragmatism) it would be grotesque, indeed outrageous, 
if Mussolini were tolerated in the new Europe that will 
emerge from the war. Italy would have to surrender the 
islands that should belong to Greece. Certain strategic 
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exactions would have to be imposed so that the British 
command of the Mediterranean could be made permanently 
unchallengeable. Pantellaria would have to be surrendered. 
Albania, which gives Italy the absolute command of the 
Adriatic, should be restored to independence. But Italy 
should not be so weakened and despoiled that she would cease 
to be an influence in the councils of Europe. On no account 
should she be robbed of her status as a leading colonial Power. 
An African re-settlement under which England, France, Italy, 
and perhaps Spain, would exercise a kind of condominium 
might be established (as we tried to show in our September 
issue). Such a condominium might promote the security and 
well-being of all Northern Africa, provide Europe with a 
flourishing market, and help to stabilise the whole Mediter- 
ranean situation. The Italian nation should be allowed to see 
in a separate treaty not despair but a new hope, the possibility 
of recuperation, of lasting peace, of stability at home and 
abroad, of freedom from the disastrous, degrading and 
intensely unpopular association with Germany, of trade and 
enterprise overseas, of pride and profit in colonial achievement, 
of lasting friendship with England and the security that 
friendship will ensure. 

As we have tried to show in our previous issues, Italy, 
like Russia, is only a menace when she is associated with 
Germany. She has grown aggressive in the margin of 
German rearmament. Once the power of Germany has been 
broken, England has nothing to fear either from Italy or 
from Russia—provided, of course, she does not reduce her 
own armed might by disarmament, by ‘ collective security,’ 
or by any form of practical internationalism. 

A generous peace with Italy is, therefore, sound politics 
and safe strategy. It is a necessary stage on the way to the 
achievement of England’s essential war-aim, that the armed 
might of Germany be broken, as well as of her essential peace- 
aim, that the armed might of Germany be kept broken (an 
aim that is in the Italian interest and can be achieved the more 
effectively with Italian co-operation). 

But the war in the Mediterranean and in the Near East 
will be hard and difficult before it is over. The prowess of 
the Greeks, the victory at Taranto, and the threat to Italian 
communications may have made it impossible for the 
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Italians to develop their offensive in the Balkans. But 
German intervention is as certain as anything can be in war 
and in politics. There is no reason to suppose that Germany 
and Russia will fall out. On the contrary, the German- 
Russian semi-alliance appeats to be closer than ever and is 
keeping Turkey out of the war. Stalin and Hitler are united 
by a common fear of a European revolution which will, if it 
comes (and it can come only as a consequence of a German 
defeat), be nationalist in all countries except Germany and 
Italy. Stalin and Hitler have every interest in preventing it, 
for it will threaten their despotisms with destruction. The 
‘new order’ proclaimed by Hitler would, if established, 
place Europe under a German tutelage which would resemble 
the crudest form of colonial exploitation. Such an ‘ order,’ 
in which revolutionary stirrings, whether nationalist, social- 
istic, or democratic, would be crushed in their beginnings, 
or even before, would suit Stalin very well. It might even 
be extended to Russia herself, so that Stalin would have at 
his disposal German administrators, technicians, engineers 
and so on, who would promote efficiency and well being in 
Russia while exploiting her in Germany’s interest. Both 
countries would gain in a material sense, while Stalin’s 
despotism would be fortified against decay, disruption, and 
any open discontent or rebellion on the part of the Russian 
people. It would certainly avert the restoration of Polish, 
Czech, and Rumanian independence and would, even if not 
extended to Russia, treat her both as a source of supply and 
as a market. The German-Russian semi-alliance is, therefore, 
not merely opportunistic but is based on the profound com- 
munity of interests and aspirations that exists between the 
two kindred despotisms. Only if Germany is defeated is 
Russia likely to turn against her, though even then it is 
possible that the association will be renewed or fortified so as 
to save Germany—and Russia—from one of the consequences 
of defeat, namely, revolution. 

Anticipation even of the peace terms that could be offered 
to Italy is hazardous, although her defeat is by no means a 
remote possibility. It would not be followed by the capitu- 
lation of Germany. Indeed, the war might still be a long one 
and more terrible than ever, even when Italy has been 
eliminated, although her elimination will bring the end much 
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nearer, is, indeed, essential to the accomplishment of that end. 
The nature of the peace terms that must be imposed on 
Germany when her time comes cannot be anticipated even 
in barest outline, for no one can tell in what condition 
Europe will be after another year or more of warfare. Get- 
many will, of course, have to withdraw from all the countries 
she has occupied (whether Austria is to be counted as one of 
these is a difficult question and must remain an open one for 
the time being). But one thing is certain—that the war will 
have been fought in vain if the broken might of Germany is 
not kept broken. No European settlement, no sort of 
federation, no form of international reconstruction, however 
well devised, can have any lasting value if Germany is able to 
recover her armed might. The European order that will 
emerge from this war must be such that it will make a strong, 
armed, and united Germany for ever impossible. If it does 
not, it will not remain an order, or will be transformed into 
a German order, while the peace will be but an armistice 
leading to the Third World War. 

Apart from these two simple and absolutely essential con- 
ditions, namely, that the occupied countries be restored to 
independence and that the might of Germany be broken for 
ever, all discussion on war aims is idle, and all speculation about 
the terms on which the treaty of peace will be based are futile. 
Indeed, it will be best, when the war is over, to refrain from 
drawing up a treaty of peace for, say, five years. Germany 
should, of course, be compelled to relinquish all the territory 
she has taken, she should be disarmed, and she should sur- 
render such strategic points as must be retained by the victors 
so that their victory remain unchallengeable. Beyond this 
there should be no final settlement but an armistice in which 
the ruined and afflicted nations of Europe should attend to 
their own affairs and take the work of post-war national, 
social, and economic reconstruction in hand. Then, after five 
years, when passions and confusions have subsided and the 
general European situation can be judged and, perhaps, to 
some extent controlled, then, and not till then, should the 
nature of the peace be decided and a new European order be 
established empirically, but after mature, dispassionate con- 
sideration, and on a sound basis. 


Tue Epriror. 
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GREECE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


THE collapse of the French closely following the entry of 
Italy into the war brought about an entirely unforeseen series 
of problems in the Middle East. Hostilities with Italy had, 
of course, always been a possibility, but it had been reckoned 
that most of her energies in the event of her taking up arms 
would be devoted to the Franco-Italian frontier, while the 
ovetwhelming superiority of the joint British and French 
naval forces in the Mediterranean would preclude any major 
operation of war overseas from Italy. Even her com- 
munications with Libya across the narrow stretch of water 
from Sicily would be precarious. Jibuti, in French hands, 
controlled the main railway artery with the centre of Abyssinia, 
and the force there safeguarded the slender garrison of British 
Somaliland. Italian Somaliland, Abyssinia and even Libya 
would be, in effect, beleaguered. The Allied plans in the 
Near East had been based upon a general equality of effort 
between England and France, both at sea, on land, and in the 
air, to meet any operations which the Italians might undertake 
in south-east Europe. The collapse of the French blew all 
these schemes sky high. Britain found herself faced with an 
Italy, free of all entanglements in Western Europe, in marked 
superiority on land and in the air both as regards numbers 
and equipment throughout the whole of the Middle East, 
and with a naval strength which, on paper at least, was 
superior to anything which the British could, at the moment, 
afford to devote to the Eastern Mediterranean. Over and 
above this there was always the possibility that the French 
forces by land and at sea, no longer allies, might not even 
remain neutral, but might be induced to take active steps 
against us. The loss of the vast quantities of arms and equip- 
ment of the B.E.F. in France still further complicated the 
problem, for it was necessary to allocate almost all the output 
of the British factories, and most of the imported munitions 
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of wat, to the re-armament of a force in England sufficient to 
repel any attempt at invasion. On the top of all this, General 
Weygand, who was conversant with, if not indeed responsible 
for, the Allied plans in the Near East, had given his support 
to the French Government now seeking terms from Germany, 
and not refraining from accusations of bad faith against the 
British ; and the surrender of naval vessels and aircraft of all 
sorts had made a present to the Germans of many of the 
secret British devices which had been shared with the French. 
The British forces in the Near Eastern theatre were indeed 
left in a gravely perilous position. The Italians had in Africa 
alone approximately half a million men under arms, fully 
equipped, with reserves accumulated during the months that 
had elapsed since the outbreak of war with Germany, and 
now with the opportunity of still further increasing these 
resources both in men and material. There could be no 
question but to make a virtue of necessity and to adopt for 
the time being a defensive strategy. 

In Palestine and Trans-Jordania the position, though not 
dangerous, was far from comfortable. Palestine was still 
racked by internal dissension between the Arabs and the 
Jews. The British forces, while sufficient to maintain authority, 
had little left to meet hostile operations. Trans-Jordania was 
peaceful, but the British forces in this area were small. In the 
mandated territory in Syria there was a large and well- 
equipped French force with considerable air strength on 
which, in the joint Franco-British plans for the Near East, 
much reliance had been placed, but whose disarmament was 
at once demanded as one of the terms of the armistice which 
Germany had granted to France. 

It is no longer necessary to make any secret of the fact 
that at this stage the equipment of the British military units 
was sadly defective. The air units, though in better shape, 
were still not in possession of the most modern armament, 
nor in sufficient numbers to meet the full weight which Italy, 
if she resolved on one great effort to victory, might bring 
into the battle. The Mediterranean route, through which 
most of our supplies and reinforcements had hitherto passed, 
was now dangerously menaced. The difficulty of re-armament 
was great. Looking at the theatre as a whole, opportunity 
appeared to beckon the Italians to a determined and immediate 
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offensive. The months passed and no such attempt was made. 
By skilful dispositions and small offensive operations it was 
sought, and apparently with success, to induce the Italians to 
believe that the British were going to attack. The R.A.F. 
was active, and gave the enemy no peace. Great credit is 
due to the Commands concerned, but hardly less to those at 
home, for even during the anxious weeks when invasion was 
expected daily, and when it would have been no easy matter 
to organise an army to repel it, a steady stream both of 
supplies and of reinforcements was nevertheless poured into 
the Near East. Within three months the balance has been 
rectified, and now our forces in the Near East can look forward 
with confidence to any Italian offensive, and with keen 
anticipation to the moment when the initiative will pass to 
the British. 

The invasion of Greece from Albania, although it had 
been regarded as a possibility for many months, came with 
unexpected suddenness, and with such an apparent absence 
of adequate preparation by the Italians that there is little 
doubt that there must have been some very pressing reason 
for it. While it is possible to connect it in some measure 
with the altered situation in Africa, and the steadily decreasing 
prospect of victory in this theatre, it would seem the impetus 
came from political rather than military causes. The Italian 
attack on Egypt was intended to synchronise with the 
German invasion of Great Britain, and when this failed to 
materialise it may well be that the Italians realised the futility 
of carrying on with that operation. But for Italy as for 
Germany there can be at the moment no standing still. The 
internal situation becomes daily more uncertain. Only 
active operations are likely to still the growing murmurs. 
There remained only Greece as a possible victim. 

Although British opinion had been inclined to doubt the 
probability of Italian operations against Greece, the Greek — 
Government had always regarded invasion as a near possi- 
bility, and had acted accordingly. By the end of August 
pteliminary steps had already been taken, and during the latter 
half of September, after the surrender by Rumania to the 
Axis powers, the Greeks had strengthened their military 
forces on the Albanian frontier. By October, however, the 
approach of winter seemed to reduce the chances of invasion. 
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In theatres of war such as the Albanian-Grecian frontier 
area, military geography plays a very important part. Greece, 
with her small population, had 2,900 miles of coast-line with 
a multitude of islands furnishing good submarine and naval 
bases for operations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 750 
miles of land frontier, of which 100 miles adjoins Albania’s. 
It is a mountainous country, not unlike our Indian frontier. 
There are high mountains and deep valleys, rocky river beds, 
and rivers which, while of small volume and often dry in 
summer, become roaring torrents in winter and particularly 
in the early spring, when the snows melt on the mountains. 
The climate, though equable in summer, becomes fierce in 
the winter months. The mountains are snow-clad from 
October until April. Communications across these moun- 
tains are meagre. Along the whole of the Albanian-Grecian 
frontier are three roads passable to motor transport ; the best 
of these, from Koritza to Florina, is little better than the 
‘second-class’ road in this country and Central Europe. 
Two others, both leading into the province of Yanina, merge 
some thirty miles south of the frontier into a single road 
which leads through the town of Yanina on to the port of 
Prevesa, eighty miles further south. But these are little better 
than cart tracks, though graded for motor transport. There 
is one lateral road across the Pindus range running eastward 
from Yanina to the railhead at Kalabaka. Between the two 
road systems lies the formidable Pindus mountain range, 
while on the extreme northern end of the frontier is the great 
Lake Prespa. Of vital importance is the fact that any advance 
made from Koritza towards Salonika would have to pass 
through what is, in effect, a defile along the first fifty miles of 
the Yugoslav frontier. On the Albanian side the Italians 
have improved the slender road system of that countty to a 
considerable extent. There are good military roads leading 
to the frontier from Tirana and from Valona, and there is a 
lateral road running from Lake Prespa through Koritza along 
almost the whole length of the frontier. There are no 
railways on either side of the frontier for many miles, the 
terminus on the Grecian side being at Kalabaka, a little north 
of Trikkala and forty miles eastward of Yanina. 

Greece, with her 7,000,000 population, could not put into 
the field an army of much more than 350,000 men. Her 
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standing army in peace-time amounted to only some 50,000, 
organised in four army corps (fourteen divisions in all) at 
Athens, at Larissa, at Salonika and Cavalla respectively. 
Her artillery comprised eight regiments of mountain 
artillery, armed with Schneider 75 guns, two regiments of 
field artillery, also with Schneider 75’s, and two of heavy 
attillery with Schneider 155 millimetres. Her peace-time air 
force was very small, having little more than 100 effective 
modern aeroplanes. But in spite of this comparatively small 
opposing army, the problem that faced the Italians was no 
easy one. Although Greece would require to retain not less 
than six divisions to guatd her Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
frontiers, and some small number of troops in the southern 
provinces and in the Peloponnesus, there would remain at 
least six divisions to meet the Italian advance. There was 
little choice as regards objectives for the Italians. An attack 
on the extreme right frontier through Salonika would be 
hazardous in the extreme, unless it met with immediate 
success. It would have to pass through the defile between 
Lake Ostrovo and the mountains forming the Yugoslav 
frontier. Even if successful in forcing this defile and 
debouching on to the slightly more open country beyond, its 
lines of communications would still be dangerously exposed 
not only in Albania itself, but after crossing the frontier both 
from Yugoslavia on the north and by a mobile Greek force 
on the south. 

Far away on the extreme right or south flank there lay a 
more promising line. The River Kalamas was here the prin- 
cipal military obstacle, but it lay only some 25 miles away from 
the frontier ; the country leading to it is reasonably easy and 
would admit of armoured forces being used, and there seemed 
every possibility that the river line might be forced by an 
immediate advance after the declaration of war. It offered 
mote attractive distant objectives. If the coast-line were 
secured, a joint land and sea attack on Corfu would be pos- 
sible, while an advance further south would inevitably call 
into battle the main Greek army, and if superior forces could 
be concentrated on this battlefield the campaign might well 
be won before winter closed in. 

Between these two extreme flanks there lay a hazardous 
line of advance up the valley of the Aoos towards the Pindus 
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range. If successful this would cut the Greeks’ only line of 
lateral communications, it would secure the important town 
of Yanina, and it might even enable a small force to pass over 
the Zigos Pass and threaten the Greek railhead at Kalabaka. 
But the terrain favoured the defensive. The advance would 
lie up valleys flanked by high hills. It presented a problem 
with which our army in India has often had to deal, but 
against an enemy generally indifferently armed and not too 
well led. Against the well-trained Evzone of the Greek army 
the problem would obviously be much more difficult. Suc- 
cess could only be hoped for by an immediate and rapid 
advance to seize the whole valley before Greek defence could 
be organised. 

There was thus little scope for Italian strategy, and the 
actual plan adopted by the Italians was probably anticipated 
by the Greek staff. A strong feint or holding attack was made 
on the extreme left, while the main thrust was made at the 
coast-line simultaneously with an attempt to seize the bases 
through the Pindus mountains. But, strangely enough, as far 
as is at present known none of these attacks were at anything 
like such strength as might have been expected. On the 
extreme left apparently only one division was employed, and 
no reinforcements were at hand. In the attack on the Pindus 
one Alpini division was brought into action, while for the 
main thrust not more than two divisions were sent forward to 
seize the Kalamas River, with only a small number of tanks. 
Strangely also the Italians do not appear to have made much 
use on the battle front of their air force, in which their superi- 
otity over their opponents was most pronounced. Their air 
effort was confined to bombing the back areas. The explana- 
tion of this is not known. It may be the lack of fuel, it may 
be because the resistance of the Greeks was undet-estimated, 
or it may be that the available aircraft was bring reserved for 
use elsewhere. 

At the moment of writing all three attacks of the Italians 
have been decisively repulsed. There has been a minor 
military disaster to them in the Pindus area where one Alpini 
division has been decimated, if not destroyed. On their 
extreme north flank, after repelling the Italian attack, the 
Greeks have boldly seized the initiative and the fall of the 
important supply base of Koritza is hourly expected. In the 
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coastal area the Italian advance troops have again been driven 
back over the Kalamas and almost to the Albanian frontier. 
There have been all the signs of admitted failure. A change 
has been made in the high command ; the whole propaganda 
machine has been brought into play to minimise the evil moral 
effect of this set-back and to prevent the Greeks from pressing 
the advantage they have gained. At the moment the initiative 
along the whole front is in the hands of the Greeks. 
Meantime the Italian position, not only in this theatre but 
also in Africa, has been gravely compromised by the bold and 
successful attack delivered by the British naval and air forces 
on the Italian fleet at Taranto and on their naval bases. 
Reports which have been received from neutral sources that 
the Italians now have 250,000 men available in Albania must 
be regarded with grave suspicion. It is improbable that a 
force of this size could be easily maintained with the precarious 
sea communications, and even if this difficulty was surmounted 
it would not be possible to bring into action a force of this 
size with the meagre communications in Albania. But, how- 
ever successful the Greeks may have been in their early 
operations, it must not for one moment be thought that the 
campaign has already been won. It is only the first phase of 
an arduous operation. If the Greeks press their advantage by 
an advance into Albania they will have to meet many of the 
difficulties which proved so formidable to the Italians ; but 
they will have the advantage of operating in a country not 
hostile to them, and against an army whose morale—never 
high—must now be low from the rebuffs it has suffered. 
While operations in the European Near East are thus at 
the height of activity, there is at the moment complete stag- 
nation in the operations of the main armies in Africa. It is 
probably only the lull before the front blazes into activity. The 
Italian advance to Sidi Barrani has brought them face to face 
with the full measure of the difficulties of an invasion in large 
scale in desert areas. All supplies, even fuel and water, have 
now to be transported by improvised means along a line of 
communication within reach of naval guns from the sea and 
open to attack by mechanised units on land. By all accounts 
the Italian mechanised units are not capable of wide move- 
ment over the desert. The Italian troops do not appear to 
have much stomach for the actual front line, and have 
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entrusted the front-line operations at Sidi Barrani to two 
Libyan divisions. The only line of advance leads them to a 
direct frontal attack on the strong British position at Mersa 
Matru. The only alternative line through the desert route of 
Siwa, while it cannot be disregarded, could not support a 
force of any great size. There has so far been no definite 
indications of a shortage of military supplies in Libya, but it 
is obvious that each week’s operations must trench on their 
accumulated reserves both of petrol and of lubricating oil, 
which will be difficult if not impossible to replenish. ‘The 
chances therefore of successful action by the Italians in the 
direct advance on Egypt become less as each week passes, and 
it may well be that in the course of the next few months condi- 
tions will arise in which the initiative with all its possibilities 
will pass definitely into the hands of the British. 

In Ethiopa the Italian position is even more uncomfort- 
able. Here the Italians are to all intents and purposes a 
beleaguered force. Reliable reports indicate that discoritent 
of the native population is rapidly reaching the point in which 
it will burst into open revolt. The presence of the Negus in 
the Sudan lends a powerful stimulus to this movement. The 
recent action at Galabad deserves attention. Galabad in 
itself is an unimportant post. It was taken from the British 
in the early days of the war and held by one battalion of 
Italians, and at Matemma a few miles to the eastward there 
were a further two battalions of Italians ; two more were in 
reserve, apparently between Matemma and Kassala. The 
original attack on Galabad with the assistance of armoured 
units was immediately successful, and the Italians were driven 
out with considerable loss. The reaction of the Italians was 
violent and strangely out of all proportion to the importance 
of the small post. There was heavy bombardment from the 
air, reserves were moved up and five battalions of Italian 
troops were thrown into a counter-attack, only to be repulsed 
with considerable loss. Under the heavy air bombardment 
the British troops were withdrawn for the night, and for a few 
hours Galabad was apparently again occupied by a small force 
of Italians. The British force returned to the attack on the 
following day, regained the post and at the moment of writing 
are operating eastward of it, towards Matemma. Strategic- 
ally, the importance of this skirmishing appears to be the 
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moral effect which it must have both on the Italians and on 
the Abyssinians. The deduction is not unfair that had the 
Italians not been deeply concerned about the psychological 
effects, they would have allowed the British to remain in 
possession of the relatively unimportant post without wasting 
men and petrol, which they can obviously ill spare, in a large 
though unsuccessful counter-attack. 

The position in Palestine and Trans-Jordania can be dis- 
missed in a sentence. Not for many years has the internal 
position in Palestine been as satisfactory as it is now. Arabs 
and Jews are making common cause against the joint enemy. 
As is well known, the force in Palestine includes units drawn 
from both these sources and these are proving their value in 
frontier work. From Syria there is reported to come a steady 
stream of Frenchmen unwilling to remain under the humiliat- 
ing conditions accepted by their Government, and preferring 
to serve with the British rather than return to a France under 
the German yoke. 

The problem of our High Command in the Near East is 
thus emerging from the condition which enforced a purely 
defensive strategy and approaching the moment when it can 
seize the initiative with all its attendant possibilities. 


JoHN CHARTERIS. 
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AIR POWER AND ITALY 


Wauite the Fighter Command of the Royal Air Force won the 
first critical British victory of the war by defeating the 
attempts of the Luftwaffe to prepare the way for an invasion 
of Great Britain, the second critical victory has been won by 
the Fleet Air Arm. Its action at Taranto on the night follow- 
ing Armistice Day altered the whole balance of naval strength 
in the Mediterranean, and the effects of that victory may be 
felt far beyond that sea. 

Tactically, the Battle of Taranto presents several points of 
interest. It was a triumph for the ait-borne torpedo—for it 
seems certain that torpedoes were used, and probably bombs 
as well—and it illustrated the value of having aircraft carriers 
at the place one wants them and at the time one wants them. 
The Fleet Air Arm has always believed in the torpedo carried 
by aircraft, though the R.A.F. was much more cautious in 
committing itself to the use of that weapon. In the last Air 
Force List published before the war the Coastal Command had 
only two squadrons of torpedo-bombers, both equipped with 
the obsolescent Vildebeest aeroplane, while the Far East 
Command had two similar squadrons at Singapore. In the 
early months of the war nothing was heard of R.A.F. tor- 
pedoes, but lately Beaufort aeroplanes of the Coastal Com- 
mand have been using them with effect off the coast of 
Norway. The T.S.R. (torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance) Sword- 
fish of the Fleet Air Arm scored hits with torpedoes on a 
French battle cruiser escaping from Oran and against an 
Italian warship, but in neither case was the victim a complete 
loss. This feat at Taranto stands by itself as the first out- 
standing success of the air-borne torpedo, but such a success 
pays for many months of disappointed expectation. 

The Taranto fight also adds to the reputation of the air- 
craft carrier. It is not ideal to use such vulnerable ships in 
narrow seas, and Italy has always declined to build carriers. 
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Their proper sphere of action is an open ocean, out of the 
teach of shore-based aircraft. Ship-borne aircraft have their 
inherent limitations, and shore-based aircraft always have— 
or ought to have—better performance. Italy has relied on 
long-range types working between well-chosen bases to cover 
the Mediterranean. Her air scouts have reported when the 
Royal Navy was out of the way and when accordingly it would 
be safe to despatch supply ships to Libya and the Dodecanese. 
But when a British fleet has been at sea with a carrier in its 
company this shadowing business has proved risky. On a 
number of occasions fighters from a carrier have shot down 
the Italian scout. Now that the new ship-fighter, the Fulmar, 
has atrived in the Mediterranean, carriers have become even 
more dangerous to approach. 

For the attack on Taranto carriers were just what was 
wanted. The R.A.F. has since shown that it can send bombers 
overt that harbour, but bombs are not torpedoes, and the 
R.A.F. could not use torpedoes. The Fleet Air Arm could 
use both, and doubtless did so. Therefore, in these special 
circumstances, the risk of taking carriers into the Mediter- 
ranean has been amply justified. 

War is a horrible human tragedy, but as a subject for study 
it is intensely interesting. To all students of air warfare it 
has been a relief to see the centre of interest shift from Great 
Britain to the Mediterranean. The aftermath of the Battle of 
Britain had become just dreary destruction and slaughter on a 
diminished scale which could not lead anywhere, and simply 
served as a face-saving device to conceal in part the utter dis- 
comfiture of the Luftwaffe. An attempt was made by the Axis 
to introduce a little colour into the sort of rearguard action 
which has developed by sending a detachment of Italian 
bombers and fighters to take part in the raiding of Britain. 
It was a coincidence that they made their first serious raid on 
Armistice Day, a few hours before the Fleet Air Arm set out 
for Taranto. ‘Their very rapid discomfiture, with the loss 
of thirteen machines, at the hands of two squadrons of British 
fighters, added to other British naval successes the same day 
and night in the Mediterranean, must have gone far to spoil 
Signor Mussolini’s sleep. It is most unlikely that the appear- 
ance of the Capronis over the Thames estuary marks a serious 
attempt to reinforce the German effort against Britain. All 
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the evidence points to the probability that the Luftwaffe is pre- 
paring to support the Italian forward moves in the Balkans 
and generally round the Mediterranean. It is for this reason, 
we may presume, that German heavy bombers have only 
rately appeared over Great Britain in recent weeks, and that 
the raiding has been mainly entrusted to fighter-bombers. 
With their light bomb loads (the twin-engined Messerschmitt 
IIo can catty two 500 lb. bombs against the eight similar 
bombs which a Heinkel 111 can lift) they can do but little 
damage, and the daily tale of civilian deaths in Great Britain 
has accordingly shrunk. None the less, the Jaguars, as they 
ate called, give a good deal of trouble to the Fighter Command 
and keep it on the gui vive. They fly faster than the heavy 
bombers and so ate harder to intercept or to overtake, and 
when they have dropped their bombs they are able to put up 
a fight. Consequently there has not of late been the tre- 
mendous discrepancy which there was in August and Sep- 
tember between the German and British losses in machines. 
In a real dog-fight (in R.A.F. slang this term means a combat 
of fighters versus fighters) neither type of Messerschmitt is the 
equal of the R.A.F. eight-gun fighters, but both the enemy 
types are actually faster than the Hurricane and can only be 
overhauled by the Spitfire. 

While talking about British fighters, notice should be 
taken of words recently uttered by Sir Archibald Sinclair. 
The Air Minister said in a speech at Sheffield: ‘ They [British 
fighters] have been worked hard—much too hard—for there 
were too few of them.’ These words may be taken as an 
authoritative reversal of the doctrine which for many years 
largely dictated the policy of the Air Ministry, namely, that 
not much could be expected from air defence, and that the 
best way of protecting the country from air raids was to have 
a very strong force of bombers. We are all agreed that we 
still need as many bombers as we can get, but not as a direct 
form of defence. Both sides have been hitting at their 
opponents with bombs, and neither has won any respite 
from being bombed because it also has been actively engaged 
in bombing. The fighter aeroplane, duly supported by ground 
organisation, has been found an extremely effective form of 
defence, and Lord Baldwin’s hasty remark, ‘ The bomber will 
always get through,’ has been proved quite wrong. No future 
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Air Minister ought to have to confess that there were not 
enough fighters in the country. 

To return to the war against Italy. In the air, as in other 
spheres, the Italians are a surprising people. Their best is 
very good ; their average falls far below it. Their engineers 
compare with the best, and have proved that by their motor 
cars, their aeroplanes, and their aero engines. Their best 
pilots, too, will bear comparison with those of any other 
country. The Italian record in the series of Schneider contests 
is extremely creditable. In 1926 they won the trophy from 
the Americans, no mean feat. In their contests against the 
British in 1927 and 1929 they produced some very fine sea- 
planes flown by most daring and skilful pilots. The names of 
Bernardi, Monti, Dal Molin and Agello will always be remem- 
bered with honour. After the last Schneider contest was 
over and the trophy had been finally won by Great Britain, 
the Italian high-speed flight carried on its work on Lake 
Garda, and Francesco Agello put up a world’s record speed 
which stood for several years. The weakness of the Italians 
was their inability to be ready by a certain date. In 1929 they 
pleaded for a postponement of the contest because their 
machines and engines were not ready. In the race both their 
new-type seaplanes broke down. Exactly the same plea for a 
postponement on exactly the same grounds was made in 1931. 
In that year the Italians were so far from ready that they can- 
celled their entry at the last minute and allowed a British pilot 
to fly round the course unchallenged. 

As with the Schneider preparations, so with the Regia 
Aeronautica. Despite the brilliance of her designers, Italy 
entered the war with her air force for the most part flying 
out-of-date types. At first we had to meet the Italians in 
Libya with a type of fighter which we regard as obsolescent, 
the Gladiator biplane. But that machine, though slow by 
modern standards and not armed with eight machine-guns, is 
probably the most manceuvrable fighter ever supplied to any 
air force. It cannot shine in a stern chase, but when the 
Italians would stay to fight it out the Gladiator invariably 
obtained a speedy and complete mastery. Of late we have 
been able to supply the Middle East Command with Hurri- 
canes, and these modern machines have shown themselves 
still more decisively masters of the Italian bombers and 
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fighters. Even the tiny air arm which Greece possesses, 
which has not many modern machines, has been having by no 
means the worst of it against the Italian Air Force. 

On the production side there is little reason to suppose 
that Italy will be able to make good the deficiencies of her air 
force before the end of the present war. A programme of 
expansion and re-equipment was started in Italy last year, but 
if the experience of the Schneider contests is any guide the 
Italian aircraft industry is not likely to reach a satisfactory 
output of new types in a short time. Moreover, the blockade 
must make it very difficult for the factories to obtain the 
materials they need. Germany is not likely to supply large 
quantities of them, for she needs them herself. If she wants 
to stiffen the air effort of her ally she is far more likely to send 
German squadrons to that front, for that would keep the 
power in her own hands. 

_ Finally, Italian production will not be accelerated by the 
raids of the Royal Air Force on aircraft factories. The first 
raids on Turin and Milan were rather in the nature of token 
payments, carried out by machines of the Bomber Command 
in this country. That Command even stretched out its arm as 
far as Naples. But the invasion of Greece has brought the 
Middle East Command into the picture, providing it with 
bases in Greece and on the islands from which its bombers 
ate within comfortable range of all parts of the Italian 
peninsula, 

It is now interesting to speculate on what policy will be 
adopted by the British High Command. The question is 
whether to hit the Axis hard at its weakest point, Italy, or at 
its strongest point, Germany. In concrete form that means 
whether it is wisest to send a substantial force of heavy 
bombers to the Mediterranean, or whether to keep the main 
bulk of them in this country so as to keep on striking at 
German resources. It may be argued that the collapse of 
Germany would inevitably carry with it the collapse of Italy, 
while the converse would not necessarily be true. On the 
other hand, to reduce Italy to impotence is a very alluring 
prospect and would produce many and great advantages of 
the highest order. One does not need to stress the effect 
which the collapse of Italy would produce in suffering France, 
in the French Empire, in Spain, in the Balkans, and still further 
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afield. There would be reactions in the British colonies and 
dependencies all over Asia and Africa. The convenience of 
making the Mediterranean safe once more for our shipping, 
and the setting free of naval strength for service elsewhere 
would greatly help in the remaining struggle with Germany. 
There will, however, certainly be some who will argue that 
Germany is ¢he enemy and that to keep on hitting her is the 
surest way of bringing the Axis down ; that to divert bombers 
from Berlin and Hamburg to batter targets in Italy would give 
the stronger enemy a breathing space in which to repair some 
of the damage already done. 

Ultimate victory must, of course, be our aim. ‘ti is, how- 
ever, a fundamental principle of bombing policy only to strike 
at the enemy’s production in intervals between active battles. 
When armies or navies are engaged the utmost strength of the 
bomber force should be employed to help either or both of 
them. If the engagement which opened with Italy’s invasion 
of Greece is the beginning of an Axis drive towards the Suez 
Canal and the oilfields of Iraq and Iran, then it is sound policy 
to use all our available air strength to weaken that thrust. It 


would not be practicable to transport anything like the whole 
of our bomber squadrons to the Mediterranean, but what can 
reasonably be done in that direction it will be right for us to 
do. It would be folly so to concentrate on efforts to win the 
battle of to-morrow that we risked losing the battle of to-day. 


F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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THE MATERIAL OF SEA WAR 


THOUGH twenty-six years almost to the day separate the 
tragic stories of H.M.S. Good Hope and H.MLS. Jervis Bay, the 
two are closely linked. In both cases grave deficiencies in 
material were punished with merciless severity. In both 
cases inadequate ships were detailed for offensive operations. 
In both cases hundreds of British seamen perished—and the 
whole country broke into a chorus of adulation of their 
heroic acceptance of an inevitable fate, whereas there should 
have been a how] of rage that precious lives were thus wasted. 
Thus far the parallel. 

But the basic cause of tragedy was different in the two 
cases. With the Good Hope we could fairly lay the blame at 
the door of the Naval Staff. With the Jervis Bay the blame 
lies with every citizen of the country. For we who support 
(or tolerate) Governments and their policies have the ultimate 
responsibility for the actions and the inaction of our leaders. 
And the annihilation of the Jervis Bay was the outcome of 
policies against which the country had been warned by naval 
leaders for ten years past, warnings about which politicians, 
publicists and local leaders of thought combined to keep as 
silent as Bekker, who was called the dumb man in seven 
tongues. To them, and to the equally silent masses of the 
electors of the country, the spirits of the men who perished 
in the Jervis Bay may well quote the legal maxim, ‘ Qui facit 
peralium ...’ For we are all guilty. 

As with most tragedies the roots go deep: the bitter fruit 
ripened on a tree of slow growth. The Washington, Geneva 
and London Naval Conferences all fostered that growth. 
The apparently inevitable revulsion of British national feeling 
from all thought of war after a war provided an atmosphere 
in which growth flourished. ‘ Cry “ Savings ” and cut down 
the dogs of war.’ 

And the Navy was cut down. Ironically, it was to Beatty, 
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who had commanded the greatest fleet ever known in the 
world’s history, that the task was given. When he became 
First Sea Lord in 1920, the British Navy had 700 ships in 
commission and the personnel numbered 268,000. When he 
left the Admiralty seven years later, the active fleet had been 
reduced to 200 ships and the personnel to 100,000. Expendi- 
ture on the Navy had been brought below the pre-1914 level, 
despite the changed value of money. The shipbuilding 
programme provided for no more than three cruisers and 
nine destroyers, with a handful of minor craft. It may be 
argued, though not easily proved, that such a policy, in the 
condition of the times, was reasonable. Any good in it, 
unhappily, was soon interred and the evil that it did lived 
after it. For it became a precedent, hallowed by the approval 
of a great naval leader, so that when he himself, a few years 
later, inveighed in the Lords and in public speeches against 
the continued and enhanced reduction of our sea strength, 
his protests were stultified in the public mind by his own 
record at the Admiralty. After he left office, two of the 
ctuisers of the 1927 programme were eliminated as a gesture 
of disarmament to the rest of the world. The three cruisers 
contemplated for 1928 were abandoned altogether, and of the 
three which the Admiralty proposed for 1929, the Govern- 
ment approved only one. 

Both Beatty and, far more trenchantly, Jellicoe sought in 
their last years to mitigate the evil and all-too-rapid slide into 
impotency which Government policy enforced on the Navy. 
Weak and ineffective leadership on the Board of Admiralty in 
the years next following Beatty’s retirement could only grope 
against the visions of eternal peace that shrouded Downing 
Street worse than any fog of war. 

And the Jervis Bay went peacefully to and fro on her 
Australian voyages. 

The 1930 Naval Conference was the crucial moment. All 
of the resultant Treaty was bad, but for our immediate purpose 
only one section comes into consideration—the cruiser 
question. 

On that there was a deadlock of a rather ridiculous 
character between the British and American delegations. 
British defence requirements, oceanic in extent and covering 
evety area of the navigable world, indicated a specific 
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minimum number of cruisers as essential. That irreducible 
minimum had been put by Jellicoe three years earlier at 
seventy. American defence requirements, being more 
localised (as American foreign policy then was based), called 
for a far smaller total number of cruisers. But... 

American prestige called for a Navy second to none in all 
respects. The American delegation, driven by pressure of its 
home opinion, had to dig its toes in and oppose our suggested 
minimum for the British Navy. 

The deadlock was broken, but not by naval considerations. 
For motives of political expediency the Prime Minister of the 
day overruled his naval advisers and instructed the British 
delegation to the Conference to consent to the American quota, 
thus reducing our total to fifty cruisers. Technically, he went 
further than that, but we need not now go into the minutiz of 
the agreement. The fact that concerns us is that our total of 
cruisers was fixed at twenty below the irreducible minimum. 

And the passengers on board the Jervis Bay strolled round 
her promenade decks unimpeded by 6-inch guns or stacks of 
ready-use shells. They were not interested in those cruisers 
or in the plans, then on the desk of the Reichsmarine Minister 
in Berlin, of Germany’s new pocket battleships. 

For five years we remained in the bondage of that Naval 
Limitation Treaty. Five vital years were lost in the ship- 
building yards. Nor could we make up for that loss when we 
started on the Defence Programme of 1936 for which Lord 
Chatfield battled, as no First Sea Lord had battled with the 
politicians for more than a generation. The twenty or more 
ctuisers that could have been built in those five years between 
1930 and 1935 had to become part of the output of the ensuing 
five years. 

We started the war twenty cruisers short of our minimum 
requirements. 

So the Jervis Bay became H.M.S. and hastily mounted 
6-inch guns along her promenade deck, as did the Rawalpindi 
and a score more of merchant ships, and set out along the seas 
to do the work of cruisers. Some of that work they could 
quite well do. Patrol in the Caribbean or around the South 
American coasts to keep watch on sheltering German mer- 
chantmen; visit and search of ships bound to and from 
Europe; maintenance of ‘ distant blockade’ in the North, 
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provided always there was the bulk of the main fleet as a shield 
against attack from heavy forces—these were the tasks suitable 
for the armed merchant cruiser. 

But as ocean escort to a big slow-moving convoy, as the 
one solitary fighting ship to hold off surface attack from ships 
that could be foreseen as the most likely raiders, for that the 
Jervis Bay was not suitable. 

Yet, lacking real cruisers, what was the Admiralty to do ? 

There were, in the Atlantic, some seven or eight convoy 
routes constantly exposed to the possibility of surface raiding. 
Whatever may be the scheme in this war, we know from 
official histories and other authoritative works what was the 
disposition of trans-Atlantic convoys in 1917 and 1918. They 
may be tabulated thus : 


Convoy. Homeward from. Escorts allotted. 
Canadian . . , . | Cape Breton . | 5 British cruisers. 
N. American I. . d . | New York . | 6US. cruisers. 
N. American II. . : . | Halifax . . | 5 merchant cruisers. 
N. American and West Indies | Hampton Roads | 4 British cruisers, 8 merchant 
cruisers. 
S. AmericanI. . ; . | Dakar . . | 6 British merchant cruisers. 
S. American I. . s . | SierraLeone . | 5 British merchant cruisers. 
Mediterranean . , . | Gibraltar. . | 6 ‘special service’ vessels, 3 


armed steamers, 1 sloop. 


This makes it clear that to provide escorts for convoys 
moving one way only and leaving the terminal ports at 
intervals of from four to eight days, there was need for forty- 
nine fighting ships. The Admiralty’s original scheme for 
ocean escorts for this traffic called for fifty-two cruisers. 
When the Board examined our resources there were no more 
than twelve that could be spared from the many other strate- 
gical needs. Yet at that time we had something like 118 
cruisers, from the ‘ third-class protected ’ type up to armoured 
ships. In September, 1939, when we re-instituted convoy at 
the start of this war, we had sixty, of which more than a dozen 
were obsolete and had been converted into anti-aircraft ships 
for escort work in narrow waters, not for oceanic convoy. 
Another score of cruisers were building or projected. The 
position was, therefore, that the Admiralty of 1939 had the 
same demand to meet as in 1917 if convoys were to be escorted 
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in the open seas, and they had only half the resources which 
had proved inadequate for the convoy work of the previous 
war on the homeward run alone. 

For the five outward routes at that time (1917) at least 
twelve more cruisers were required. Then on top of the 
trans-Atlantic northern traffic to British ports, four other 
convoy routes were planned: U.S. to Gibraltar; S.E. 
America to Dakar ; Cape Town to Dakar; S.E. America to 
Gibraltar. Twenty-nine ocean escorts were hypothetically 
allocated to this work. So that for a complete convoy system 
to cover the whole of the outward and homeward traffic lanes 
in the North and South Atlantic, the number of ocean escorts 
needed was ninety. 

That figure needs emphasis. It is more than 50 per cent. 
greater than the total number of cruisers available in 1939 and 
1940 for every purpose of the Fleet, including convoy. 

Hence the tragedy of the Jervis Bay. 

There is one important difference between the risks to be 
faced in 1917 and those of the present war. Then Germany 
had no pocket battleships ; then the fast battle-cruisers were 
an integral part of the High Seas Fleet and no attempt was 
made to use them on commerce-destroying raids in the 
Atlantic. But since the Naval Staff could not, at that time, 
be certain of this, the precaution was taken of having a 
squadron of battleships based on Berehaven. True, this could 
only be done because the United States Navy joined us and 
provided the necessary material, but with that help the Nevada, 
Oklahoma and Utah were formed into an Atlantic squadron to 
be available at all times should any of the larger German war- 
ships essay a raid against the convoys and troop transports. 
‘The fact that this powerful squadron was ready for the 
emergency is perhaps the reason why the Germans never 
attempted the adventure,’ as Admiral Sims put it in his personal 
record of the American Navy’s work in the war. What 
inestimable value we should have gained in this war from the 
presence in the North Atlantic of the Benbow class of battle- 
ships which we sacrificed to the scrap heap in our orgy of 
disarmament gestures in 1930! 

The danger of surface attack in 1917 and 1918, however, 
proved to be almost solely from converted merchantmen like 
the Moewe and the Wo/f, and against them the auxiliary cruisers 
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of the Tenth Cruiser Squadron, vessels corresponding to the 
Jervis Bay and the Rawalpindi, could be expected to be ade- 
quate. But it will be seen from the table above that on no 
occasion was a convoy sent, on the homeward run at any rate, 
with only one ocean escort. In this war we had early warning 
of the use that the enemy would make of his pocket battle- 
ships. Raids such as those of the Graf Spee and the Deutschland 
last year, despite their inglorious results, were likely to be a 
regular feature of the campaign. The battle-cruisers Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, for example, play in the present Nazi naval 
plans no tactical rdle corresponding to that of Hippet’s 
similar squadron in the last war, and might easily be detached 
to prey on Atlantic shipping in addition to the two remaining 
Deutschlands. Four such ships at large at one time in the 
Atlantic must inevitably cause a dislocation of our convoy 
programme that would completely overshadow the aerial 
bombardment of Britain as a means of slowing up our wat 
effort. 

This is one of the grim spectres in daily attendance on 
our Naval Staff. Just as the works manager in Italian 
factories is confronted daily with the maddening placard on 
his idle machines ‘ Manca di carbone,’ so the Chief of the 
Naval Staff is confronted daily with the reminder ‘ Lack of 
ctuisers.’ It is useless for the citizens to-day to call out for 
better protection of convoys. Ten years ago they swallowed 
avidly the comfortable doctrine ‘ There will be no war for 
ten years.’ The citizens of Wolverhampton and Widnes, of 
Tynemouth and Totnes let the locusts of Disarmament and 
Gesture eat up the years, and even to-day they have allowed 
the dazzling spectacle of the Fleet Air Arm’s attack at Taranto 
to blind them to the possibilities of peril in the Atlantic. The 
self-immolation of the Jervis Bay, the skilful seamanship of 
master mariners of the convoyed ships averted a ghastly 
holocaust. Thirty-two of the thirty-eight ships escaped 
destruction. So the citizens turn to read with satisfaction 
about what they elegantly term ‘the sock on the jaw for 
Mussolini.’ 

That episode in the war is another and more satisfactory 
aspect of our preparation of material for a sea war. Delivery 
of the attack was made possible by the foresight and deter- 
mination of the Board of Admiralty in Lord Chatfield’s day. 

VoL. CXXVIII—No. 766. bins 
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When the first of the new Defence Programmes was made 
public in 1936 there was considerable astonishment in many 
quarters at the inclusion of two new large aircraft carriers in 
the naval provisions. When in the following year three more 
were authorised, there was much shaking of heads among all 
classes of students of war. Many of us, it may be frankly 
admitted, gravely doubted the wisdom of the policy. The 
obviously vulnerable character of the aircraft-carrier appeared 
to outweigh any potential tactical value in the type; the 
inordinate expense of construction and maintenance and the 
immense fuel consumption owing to the frequent need for 
high speed were extravagant features in a ship that appeared 
to have no combatant value in herself. More than one serious 
commentator on naval design had committed himself to the 
opinion that our earlier aircraft-carriers were no more than 
a transient experiment with a type that was infallibly doomed 
to early extinction. Yet here was a Board of Admiralty, 
whose individual members commanded more respect both in 
the Service and outside than any Board for years past, com- 
mitting the country to the construction of half-a-dozen new 
examples, at a total cost of more than £20,000,000. With the 
loss of the Courageous in the early weeks of the war, followed 
later by the sinking of the G/orious, the impression was 
strengthened that the critics were right and the Admiralty 
wrong, that the aircraft-carrier should be extinct. 

Behind the scenes, however, there was other evidence. 
The full story cannot yet be told, but in operations in the 
South Atlantic, in anti-submarine work in the North Atlantic 
and in some measure in the Norwegian campaign, the aircraft- 
carriers proved their value. It was left to Admiral Cunning- 
ham, however, to give to the world the most dramatic and so 
far the most effective demonstration of the utility of the 
carrier and its proper tactical employment. 

Perhaps Lord Chatfield was influenced in his acceptance 
of an increase of our carrier strength by the long and dreary 
months he spent from 1914 to 1918 in the North Sea, when 
no chance offered of attacking the German High Seas Fleet 
ensconced in its own harbours and roadsteads behind a 
barrier of minefields. He must often have longed for some 
naval material that would penetrate those defences, just as 
Nelson longed for it throughout the twenty-four months of 
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his watch over Latouche-Tréville off Toulon. Aircraft 
finally offered the chance. And since the British Navy must 
always be equipped to operate in any ocean, including those 
wherein operations of land-based aircraft are physically 
barred to us, the aircraft-carrier had a potential importance. 
It was not, however, to the bomber that the naval tactician’s 
mind turned, for there was ample evidence that bombing, 
even against a stationary ship, was not likely to strike mortal 
blows except among the smaller types. The torpedo-dropper 
was the essential weapon against capital ships. At that 
period, some five years ago, the Navy and its air colleagues 
had arrived at the stage where two decades of experiment 
with torpedo-dropping had produced no noteworthy advance 
either in technique or in effectiveness. The percentage of 
hits obtained under favourable conditions, with no anti- 
aircraft fire to disturb the attackers, was ridiculously low and 
the wastage of torpedoes—that is to say, torpedoes that were 
disturbed by the impact of the water and failed to run, was 
ridiculously high. A considerable school among the senior 
officers had no belief in any future for the torpedo-dropper. 
Lord Chatfield’s Board, however, held a different view. 
Better gear and a far more intensive training would, they held, 
alter that aspect of the problem and moreover the naval 
airmen must be trained to carry out attacks at night. 

Here again their Lordships were opposing a big school of 
naval thought, a school that had considerable civil backing. 
The risks of night-flying from an aircraft-carrier, risks pat- 
ticularly high both at the take-off and at the return landing, 
were so serious that many sea officers regarded them as 
absolutely unjustifiable, at any rate in peace time. But unless 
peace-time training were given, wart would find the pilots and 
crews unskilled. With a determination that has been justified 
in the result, the Board pressed forward both aspects of their 
policy. The skill with which the attack was launched on the 
Italian ships at Taranto is the answer to the objectors. The — 
material was right and the men were right. 

The attack proved that a modern fleet will not necessarily 
be undisturbed and able to lie for weeks on end in security 
in any roadstead or harbour. It must be admitted that one 
aspect of the whole affair is still mysterious. So far as pub- 
lished information goes, about a dozen British machines took 
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part in the torpedo attack and two of them were shot down. 
Now in this form of aerial warfare the pilot is bound to dive 
to within some fifty feet of the water level before releasing 
the torpedo, otherwise the force of the impact dislocates the 
delicate propelling gear of the torpedo for its final run to the 
target. And in an attack on ships in a confined water area 
like Taranto Harbour, the machines would have to be within 
five hundred yards of the enemy ships in order to have any 
water into which to launch the torpedoes. How did it come 
about that the Italian anti-aircraft guns could only destroy 
two out of twelve machines at such close range ? 

The Littorio class of battleships mount forty ‘ machine- 
guns’ for A.A. work, and each of the four Cavour class has 
thirty-six such guns. There were therefore at least 112 guns 
able to bear on the engaged side of the ships, even if half the 
armament was masked on the disengaged side at the lowest 
stage of the airmen’s dive. The point must be made even 
though the obvious explanation may not be correct. A bad 
look-out and slackness among the gun’s crews would, of 
course, account for the failure of the Italians to annihilate the 
attackers, but it is not necessarily the answer, even in this 
case. If it is not, then the prospects of a prolonged stay in a 
known harbour for any fleet vanish if the opponent is daring 
and versatile. The wanderings of our Grand Fleet between 
Scapa and Lough Swilly to avoid the threat of submarine 
attack in 1914 will be but a Sunday afternoon stroll compared 
to the frenetic scuttlings of a future fleet from one base to 
another to confuse aerial reconnaissance and avoid night 
torpedoing. 

The attack at Taranto was of definite strategical value in 
the Mediterranean war, even if the damage done to the 
Italian ships was not quite as extensive as was at first believed. 
Aerial photography from 15,000 feet can provide some most 
misleading evidence. All the same, any reduction of the 
Italian capital ship strength was of prime importance, for 
Admiral Cunningham’s ‘ command of the sea’ in that area 
was moral and not material: he was in inferior strength and 
a teally determined opponent could have rounded on him 
during any of his important escortings of military convoys 
with every prospect of inflicting severe damage. Here again, 
as in the Atlantic, we feel the lack of the battleships scrapped 
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under the 1930 Naval Treaty. Here again, as in the Atlantic, 
lack of material was due to the apathy of the citizens who 
tolerated that agreement and produced a position fraught 
with peril for themselves. 

Therein is one of the outstanding lessons of this war. 
But will the citizens of ten, a dozen, fifteen years hence heed 
it? Will they even know that a lesson was there to be 
learned? As Lafayette said of the Bourbons, ‘Ils sont 
incorrigés et incorrigibles.’ 

H. C. Ferrasy. 
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LA FRANCE PECHERESSE 


THERE must be many people in this country to whom, of all 
tragedies that combine to make the great tragedy of our 
times, the most poignant is the collapse of France. This 
sentiment is not due only to the catastrophic change it pro- 
duced in the military situation, though that requires no 
emphasis. It arises mainly from a sense of horror at the 
apparent effondrement of a civilisation which in some of its 
aspects represented the highest achievement of the human 
mind. There is no need to attempt to say what so many people 
have said so much better. Europe without France is unthink- 
able. Yet at this moment she presents the spectacle of a 
country not merely defeated in the field but hammered into 
intellectual incoherence, like a sleep-walker, not walking, as 
Hitler would have it, with calm certitude to a goal, but 
wandering aimlessly, and almost ready for the cry that Swin- 
burne put into her mouth : 


Death, my master, my lord 
Crowned ; there is no more France. 


Any attempt to explain this tragedy would have to take 
account of all the factors, military, political and psychological, 
and if we isolate any of them we must do so with a conscious- 
ness that the proceeding is artificial. On the military aspects 
I am completely incompetent to speak, and this limitation is 
liable to produce a sense of loneliness at a time when every 
club smoking-room is alive with strategists and tacticians 
incomprehensibly neglected by the Government. Some 
aspects of the political life of contemporary France I attempted 
to discuss two years ago,’ and if I was wrong subsequent 
events have confirmed me in my errors. The present article 
is an attempt to study the picture which the French nation 
presents to us to-day and to approach an interpretation of the 


1 Russia’s Work in France (London, 1938). 
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tortured psychology of our neighbours. Is France suffering 
a psychosis of defeat ? If we may allow that there is a clinical 
entity to be described in that way, which of the symptoms that 
we see ate typical and which may be set down to the individual 
constitution of the sufferer ? 

Those who are for reducing all things to laws of the 
scientific kind will tell us that there are not only classical 
symptoms of military defeat, but regular sequel, so that a 
given number of years after the event we may expect to find a 
particular attitude of mind in the defeated country. General- 
isations of this kind are, I think, easy to prove, but equally 
easy to refute. Individuals do not all react to shock in the 
same way, nor do nations. The after-history of two people 
taken from the wreckage of the same demolished house may 
be widely different and the explanation of each must be sought 
in the psychology of the individual. What is the distinctive 
mark of the France of Marshal Pétain, of those who, after the 
capitulation, were ready to accept the finality of the verdict ? 
It seems to me to be a strong sense of culpability. The first 
speech of Marshal Pétain after he had made his pathetically 
inept appeal to the honour of the Nazis had a strange sound 
to many ears. He spoke of the moral failures of France and 
the need for reparation. Peccavi is the appropriate language 
of the confessional, but the aged Marshal appeared suddenly 
to have become a Buchmanite. Nor has this note of exag- 
gerated public penance since disappeared. When Marshal 
Pétain saw the French prisoners, he is reported to have said 
to them: ‘ We have suffered, but haven’t we deserved it ?’ 
There is nothing quite comparable with this in the position 
of France after 1870. ‘ After Sedan,’ says Francis Grierson, 
‘Renan put aside optimism like a worn-out garment.’ So 
did his generation. As revanchard sentiment died away, 
patriotism became eclipsed and France fifteen years after the 
defeat, at the time when Bourget’s revealing Essais de 


Psychologie Contemporaine appeared, was in a mood of dull 


resignation. Bourget set himself to study the literature of the 
Second Empire to show that the characteristics of the period 
in which he was writing were those of an earlier generation. 

Le résultat de cette minutieuse et longue enquéte [he wrote] 
est mélancolique. Il m’a semblé que de toutes les ceuvres passées 
en revue au cours de ces dix essais, une méme influence se dégageait, 
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douleureuse, et, pour tout dire d’un mot, profondément, contini- 
ment pessimiste. . . . Je crois avoir été un des premiers 4 signaler 
cette reprise inattendue de ce que l’on appelait en 1830 le mal du 
siécle. 


Now 1830 was about the same period—fifteen years—after 
Waterloo as Bourget’s studies were after Sedan. We must 
resist the temptation to draw conclusions from this coinci- 
dence. What is to be noted is that this attitude profondément 
pessimiste is not the same thing as the exaggerated penitence 
of contemporary defeatism. De Musset, venu trop tard dans 
un monde trop vieux and lamenting his incapacity to devenir un 
dieu is not a penitent either in the Catholic or the Buchmanite 
sense. There is more of the sense of sin in Baudelaire, though 
here we shall probably not be far wrong if, with Anatole 
France, we find in it a subtle expression of pride. 

Of all the keys to human psychology there is none more 
important than the sense of sin. For sin is a universal fact, 
and for an individual or most of the individuals of a generation 
to be without the sense of it is as definite a malady as to have 
an inadequate secretion from the thyroid. If we say we are 
without sin we deceive ourselves. But there may be error 
by deficiency, by excess or by dysfunction. A disordered 
sense of sin may produce most unfortunate aberrations, as it 
seems likely to do in contemporary France. 

It is interesting here to compare the France of Marshal 
Pétain with Germany after the defeat of the Imperial armies. 


The German people in 1918 [wrote Thomas Mann ?] was broken 
to its very depths. . . . The German people suffered a physical and 
psychic collapse, from which it is far from having recovered, such 
as history has certainly never known until our days. 


But the reason, he explains, was the collapse of a supposed 
certainty. Guilt, as all the world knows, has played a tre- 
mendous part in German protestations, but it is significant to 
note that the concern is not with actual guilt or righteousness, 
but with the imputation of it. There has been a fanatical 
determination to read into the responsabilité of the peace 
treaty a deeper sense of moral obloquy than properly attaches 
to it for the purpose of repudiating it. The defeated France 
of Pétain presents herself as the sinner almost luxuriating in 


2 Quoted by Henri Massis in Défense de /’Occident. 
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her punishment. Germany, on the contrary, is the unjustly 
accused victim. 

How are we to explain a situation which, on the face of 
it, is rather paradoxical? That Protestant Germany should 
seek imputed righteousness and find in the verdict of the 
Peace Conference something actually affecting the state of 
her own soul, is quite accordant with the legalistic theology, 
of which the seeds are no doubt to be found in St. Paul, that 
German protestantism seems to the Catholic mind to have 
developed inordinately. But how does it happen that 
Catholic France catches ‘moral rearmament’? Insisting 
once more on the partial and therefore inaccurate nature of 
the analysis, I would offer two lines of explanation, one 
concerned with French theology and psychology in general, 
the other with the events of the last few years. 

No student of the intellectual life of France needs to be 
told that, running through it, there is a strain which, while 
truly French in its expression and not identical with anything 
to be found in English or German thought, is yet in opposition 
to what we normally regard as the French genius. Jansenism 
is the most developed form, but it would be a mistake to 
limit to the Port Royal this alien, or rather, naturalised, 
element in French intellectual and spiritual life. We shall 
probably not be far wrong in attributing it to a policy of 
collaboration with Germany in the things of the mind. That 
is what Bourget did in his essay on Amiel, which epitomises 
this aspect of the subject as well as anything I know. He 
finds the explanation of Amiel’s work in the invasion of the 
Latin spirit by the Germanic and asks: ‘ Jusqu’a quel point 
cette invasion est elle bienfaisante ? En d’autre terms, dans 
quelle mesure l’esprit latin peut-il admettre des idées d’origine 
germanique sans souffrir dans sa constitution intime ?’ 
That is a question to which more than one answer may be 
given, but it seems that in some circumstances of reduced 
vitality, the Germanic influence on Latin thought, instead of 
acting as a corrective and tending towards balance, may be a 
poison. From this point of view it is not entirely fanciful to 
say that before any terms of the armistice were discussed, 
France had made her capitulation to Germany and admitted 
an order of ideas which is unassimilable by men of the French 
culture. Bourget presents us with a picture of Henri Frédéric 
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Amiel troubled in his entire development by the clash of a 
French writer with a German thinker. ‘Les obscurités 
morales le préoccupérent toujours et en particulier, le pro- 
bléme du péché. “La question capitale ” disait-il, “« est celle- 
la.” ? 

To speak of Germanic ideas as being always and neces- 
sarily unassimilable by the French mind is perhaps to take too 
gloomy a view of the future of intellectual co-operation. I 
have preferred to speak of conditions in which this inability 
to assimilate occurs. Here it is interesting to study the 
intellectual atmosphere in France at the beginning of the 
present war and on the eve of the 1870 disaster. We may 
make a comparison, toute proportion gardée, of Sadowa with 
Munich. The reactions were not the same, but the resem- 
blances are striking. The Prussian victory over Austria 
seems to have brought conviction of sin to the arrogant 
Second Empire. Garnier-Pagés in July, 1867, preached the 
saving virtues of defeat. ‘ A government becomes intoxicated 
by victory,’ he declared. ‘If we had lost the battle of 
Solferino, if we had been beaten, we should have had com- 
plete liberty.’ Octave Aubry * speaks of the France of 1867 
as feeling ‘ cette vague détresse qui pour les individus comme 
pour les peuples, marque le temps o& le bonheur est parti, o4 
linfortune n’est pas venue encore.’ 

But Munich was a far greater moral crisis for France than 
was Sadowa. A visit to Paris in March, 1939, on the eve of 
the seizure of Prague, when I had the opportunity of talking 
with politicians, journalists and others, brought home to me as 
no amount of reading could have done the difference between 
the Munich controversy in France and in this country. What 
it meant here I prefer not to discuss, for this is not a political 
atticle. In France, it was felt as a wound in the soul. There 
was a sense of shame. In London everybody was ashamed 
of somebody else, the French were ashamed of themselves. 
The book which comes nearest to giving a picture of the 
state of the country is the Mémorial de la Guerre Blanche of 
Duhamel, in which he quotes the saying of a nineteenth- 
century diplomat : ‘ Depuis le partage de la Pologne, "Europe 
vit en état de péché mortel.’ Duhamel’s book reveals a 
masculine mind facing the moral problem and prepared to 
3 Le Second Empire (Paris, 1938), p. 483. 
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surmount it, but there was not in the country that ‘ grand et 
puissant parti de Frangais’ which he sought to rally. It is 
interesting in the light of what has happened since, to note 
the points which the writer was able to extract from the 
letters that had reached him. The matter which preoccupied 
nearly all Frenchmen, he recorded, was a moral renovation 
of the country, ‘le plus important de tous.’ Few of the 
correspondents had any consciousness of the Empire or feeling 
of responsibility for it. One point of agreement was the 
establishment of responsibility of the men in power ‘ with 
sanctions and punishment.’ Riom was incipient in this 

programme. 
France was materially unprepared for the war of 1870 
and no doubt for the present one, but her spiritual sickness 
was far greater this time. The crisis caught her engaged in 
an examination of conscience, which is essentially a transi- 
tional phase, leading to conscious penitence and absolution. 
And so the Third Republic was stricken down like Hamlet’s 
father, ‘ unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d.’ All the super- 
ficial versions that are being given us, the too summary 
accounts of the character of this or that politician, fail to go 
to the root. Whether Laval is venial or Pétain vain is beside 
the point. France was sick and had lost the war before she 
entered it. But France is immortal and Europe cannot live 

without her. 

REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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JAPAN AND THE AXIS 


Oxp Japan, Japan of the Shogun, the feudal lords, and the 
code of the Samurai—loyalty, discipline, the ascetic life, 
meditation and study, was undergoing transition already in 
the eighteenth century. Isolation from Western influences, 
though comprehensive, was never complete. There was 
always the Dutch ship at Nagasaki, and ideas do not require 
material bulk for their transmission. The eighteenth century 
saw in Japan, as in England, the beginnings of an Industrial 
Revolution, and the rise of a bourgeois class, largely imbued 
with Western ideas about economics, politics, and the 
destiny of man as interpreted by the philosophers of the Age 
of Reason. The resulting problems were completely new. 
Japanese society had often been divided enough, but the 
divisions were not fundamental. They expressed themselves 
as disputes between feudal lords, not as class divisions. 
There was no dispute with regard to the basic principles of 
Japanese civilisation as it had built itself on Chinese and 
Buddhist influences—the family, the ancestors, the mystic 
cult of the secluded Emperor, the devotion of the Samurai 
wattior-peasant to his lord, the sense of contact with the 
living spirits of Nature, a cultivated contempt (partly born 
of necessity) for mere wealth and hedonism. The Samurai of 
one warring feudal lord would have found themselves in 
perfect spiritual harmony with those of their lord’s tem- 
porary enemy. And, anyhow, the Shoguns had pretty vell 
put an end to feudal warfare for nearly 200 years, and the 
ordered scene had only been disturbed by occasional ‘ rice’ 
riots, though these were doubtless symptoms of a growing 
class-consciousness under the economic strains produced by 
a slowly growing population in the years of peace. Indus- 
trialisation was indeed an economic necessity for the absorp- 
tion of landless peasants who had supplied the ‘ casualties ’ 
of former feudal wars, but it meant a fundamental division 
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of class interests and of outlook for the first time in Japanese 
history. The new bourgeois class exhibited the weaknesses 
and vices of the upstart. The austere Samurai was repelled 
by the luxury and effeminacy of growing urban classes, and 
had to bear their scarcely veiled contempt for his alleged 
boorishness and old-world outlook. It was the now common 
conflict between town and country. 

Such was the situation when the last barriers of isola- 
tionism were finally cast down in the nineteenth century. 
The Revolution and Civil War of 1865, wherein the despised 
bourgeois class fought bravely and effectively, was really, at 
bottom, an attempt to restore the broken unity of the nation 
on the basis of the gradual abolition of the feudal system, the 
restoration of the Emperor to active participation in the 
Government, and the eventual establishment of a democratic 
parliamentary system on Western lines. The loyalty of the 
Samurai was to be transferred to the Emperor and the State 
and the bourgeois were to learn its virtues in devotion to the 
same objects. The process has in fact gone on continuously, 
the latest stage being the introduction of universal male 
franchise at twenty-five in 1925. ‘Trade unions have come 
into being and received a measure of recognition, and factory 
laws, providing for safety and hygiene, restraining the hours 
of labour, and protecting the labour of women and children, 
have marked the course of social progress. 

But the hoped-for unity has not been achieved. A party 
system as an inevitable concomitant of Democracy does not 
necessarily destroy fundamental unity, as indeed Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. can claim to show. But in Japan, 
party divisions continued to express the fundamental diver- 
gencies of the eighteenth century with even greater force. 
For, unhappily, it was the seamy side of Western civilisation 
which appealed most to the bourgeois mind fostered in the 
sybaritic traditions of the nineteenth century—its materialism, 
commercialism, hedonism, the cult of self-interest as pro- 
pounded by the Utilitarians, the worship of mere success, 
of wealth—all these things dismayed and rearoused the 
antagonism of the warrior-peasants, and brought a deeper 
social cleavage than had ever existed before. In time, perhaps, 
the better, finer aspects of Western civilisation would have 
won appreciation, and the way for a synthesis been opened. 
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But the Four Years’ War was thought by many of the old 
school to have confirmed their view of Western decadence. 
The political party system in Japan dates effectively from 
about 1900 when the landed and feudal elements united to 
form the Sei Yu-kai (Friends of the Constitution). Their 
representatives were really in control till 1929. In that year 
the Min Sei-to (National Party) under Hamaguchi—described 
as a liberal-minded, peace-seeking statesman—came into 
power. It had been formed by a coalition of industrial, 
commercial and professional elements, with some liberal- 
minded of the old feudal classes, about 1926. Labour and 
Communist Parties have also been formed. The latter have 
been declared illegal, and periodically suppressed. They are 
naturally looked upon by the former feudalists and Samurai 
as the most evil product of Western materialism. The 
former reached their high-water mark in the elections of 
April, 1937, with 37 out of 466 seats—a rather remarkable 
result in prevailing conditions. It was perhaps a reflex of the 
abortive ‘ putsch’ of the extreme Right in February of the 
preceding year. That had been a so-called ‘ Youth Move- 
ment,’ somewhat on the Nazi model, and with resemblances 
to the abortive Nazi ‘ putsch’ at Munich in 1923. It was, 
anyhow, ‘Old Japan’ proclaiming through its newest 
generation its protest against the evil consequences, as it saw 
them, of Western materialism, and the national disunity 
apparently germane to democratic institutions. Its pro- 
tagonists could, anyhow, point to the failure of the principles 
of the Revolution of 1865 to bring about the promised 
reconciliation of the conflicting elements in the body politic. 
In its material aspects that disunity was, of course, partly 
an expression of the growing population problem. Actually 
an increase of population, up to a point, is a sign of increasing 
prosperity. If the wealth of the country does not grow the 
population cannot increase. It was not possible in Japan, 
any more than anywhere else, to achieve increase at the cost 
of a lower standard of living, for that standard was, for the 
masses, already as low as was compatible with mere existence. 
And actually, in spite of an increase from the 262 millions of 
1846 (at which it had been stationary for some decades) to 
66°2 millions in 1933, standards have risen. But they have 
not risen as much as in other industrially advanced countries, 
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and they are made possible (like the increase) by industry, 
and are dependent on its prosperity. And this last depends 
not on Japan alone, but on her ability to achieve markets 
abroad which will enable the purchase of the many 
products she lacks in adequate quantities—iron, tin, oil, 
rubber, cotton, wool. 

Hence Japanese Imperialism. It has taken two forms. 
One, economic, proposing, legitimately enough, overseas 
economic penetration for the acquisition of those markets. 
It has had, naturally, the support of the elements represented 
still by the Min Sei-to, and, from 1929 to 1931, of their leaders 
Hamaguchi and Shidehara. The opposing policy was frankly 
militaristic. It has envisaged actual territorial expansion, 
with a growing antagonism to Western ideas generally, 
culminating in the demand for a ‘ New Order’ which shall 
resume the Samurai traditions of Old Japan as the source of 
reborn national unity, and the reconstruction of all Eastern 
Asia—some enthusiasts go a bit further and envisage a 
World Policy that might make Hitlerite Germany recall 
Kaiser Wilhelm II’s obsession about the menace of the East ! 

The process of territorial expansion, of course, achieved 
a good deal of success. The Chinese War of 1894-1895;—a 
kind of trial-run made easy by the decadent condition of the 
enemy—brought Korea and Formosa, but these being 
already considerably populated (Korea 21,000,000 in 1930 
in an area of 82,900 square miles, and Formosa 4,500,000 for 
13,800 square miles) for the nature of the countries, did little 
to relieve the population problem. Then there was Man- 
churia, a debatable land of some 400,000 square miles, with 
a small indigenous population, but the south already filling 
up by a Chinese overflow. But it opened the way to the 
Mongolian steppes—the Western Canada of Asia in Japanese 
eyes—and it was menaced by Russia whose occupation of it 
would stop all expansionist dreams in that direction, or 
indeed anywhere. Hence the desperate war of 1904-1905, 
whereby the Russians were kept out of Manchuria, whilst 
Japan gave it back to China, retaining, however, certain 
rights (for settlement, and control of the railway, and the 
commanding possession of Port Arthur and its hinterland). 
Naturally, in the eyes of all parties in Japan, this was a small 
but essential reward for the efforts and success of the Russo- 
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Japanese War. Japanese colonisation in Manchuria, as is 
well known, has not been a success. But for the industrial 
party the country was a vital source of raw materials; for 
the militarist party it presented itself as a ‘ colony ’ providing 
jobs, and opportunities for the exercise of authority by a 
ruling race, just as prospective ‘colonies’ (in Europe or 
overseas) do for young Nazi and Fascist romanticists. In 
subsequent years the exclusionist policy of Australia and the 
U.S.A., and the general growth of Protectionism, lent point 
to both aspects. 

Meanwhile the Chinese Revolution of 1911-1912 had 
taken place. As with most revolutions it was inspired by 
many motives and much idealism, false and true. There was 
high-souled resentment against a corrupt, weak and ‘ foreign’ 
dynasty, but the honourable desire to see China take her 
proper place as an equal amongst the civilised nations drew 
some of its inspiration from those same doctrines of Western 
materialism and of its offshoot, Communism, already become 
so repugnant to the heirs of Old Japan. And in Japan 
generally there were fears and questionings, some of which 
were certainly not free from materialistic considerations. A 
reformed, strong China would prevent the policy of military 
expansion. It was by no means certain that she would con- 
form to the ideas of the industrial policy. But the exponents of 
the latter, anyhow, hoped for the success of a conciliatory 
policy. The whole story of Japanese politics up to 1931, 
and even subsequently to 1937, is that of the struggle between 
the supporters of the military policy of force, and the hopeful 
one of industrial collaboration with China. The latter was 
handicapped by its association with the bourgeois commercial 
outlook ; the former gained by its appeals to those traditional 
ideals of Old Japan. 

The Four Years’ War, of course, gave a stimulus to mili- 
tarist influence. Japan joined the Allies partly through 
amour-propre, believing that her action announced her achieve- 
ment of equality with the hitherto dominating nations of the 
Western world. But her presentation of the iniquitous 
twenty-one Demands in 1915 aroused a merited disgust, and 
gave her detractors (who included not entirely disinterested 
commercial rivals) their opportunity. It was not the act of a 
gentleman, and the Allies were trying to uphold gentlemanly 
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principles, as an expression of that side of their civilisation 
which neither Old nor New Japan had ever properly appre- 
ciated. It could, of course, be argued that China was making a 
horrible mess of things; that her condition was similar to 
that of India when the British ‘intervened’ there in the 
eighteenth century. But in 1915 China had only had a bare 
three years to straighten things out. 

However, peace in 1918 brought a reaction against 
militarism, and it was as strong in Japan as anywhere. The 
fruits were seen in the Washington Conference of 1921-1922. 
Japan withdrew most of her demands, evacuated Tsingtau, 
and so received little for her part in the war cxcept the Man- 
dates for the North Pacific islands (Marshall and Caroline). 
It was a real act of abnegation, that seemed to merit Japan’s 
recognition as an equal and a gentleman. In the final analysis 
the Washington Treaties may be summed up as declaring that 
China was to have another chance. If she did not take it, 
the signatory Powers were to consult together—as gentlemen. 

But the Washington Treaties were almost immediately 
followed (1924) by the United States Exclusion Law, which 
specifically named the Japanese people as not entitled to even 
the diminished ‘ quota’ for immigration now imposed. And 
it only expressed, somewhat crudely, the general attitude of the 
other ‘ white’ peoples. At the same time the commercial 
interests secured further discriminations almost everywhere 
against ‘cheap’ Japanese products. However strong may 
be the arguments on the incompatibility for cohabitation of 
the two races, it is unnecessary to labour the strength of 
Japanese resentment after the hopes for ‘ equality’ born of 
her intervention on the side of Right and Justice in 1914. 
And even if racial discrimination were to be accepted, how 
could she accept economic discrimination against the products 
which alone enabled her to secure the imports whereby her 
industry, and hence her people, could live at all? And in that 
same yeat 1924 disorders and civil war broke out again in 
China, threatening Japan’s economic interests there; and, 
since the disorders were partly inspired by the Communists, 
threatening, too, to infect her own social order by this 
pernicious product of Western materialism. For three years 
China was, in fact, a battle-ground where war-lords, 
Communists, and Nationalists fought for their differing 
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slogans. The latter were the more idealistic, and in 1927 
their leader, Chiang Kai-shek, the successor of Sun Yat-sen, 
turned against the Communists, and thus succeeded in uniting 
the stronger nationalist elements of the South against the 
wat-lords of the North. The former achieved victory with 
the surrender of the Northern armies in September, 1928. 

During these years Japan was divided between the party 
of conciliation, representing the industrial and commercial 
elements, and that of force which, under Tanaka, was in the 
ascendant. But, after Chiang Kai-shek had broken with the 
Communists, and begun his victorious campaign against the 
North, opinion turned against Tanaka. In 1928 the Min 
Sei-to under Hamaguchi came into power for the first time 
on a policy of collaboration. It has, unhappily, to be affirmed 
that the restored National Government of China quite failed 
to respond to this opportunity. Instead, ebullient Chinese 
Nationalism rashly raised the question of Manchuria. 
Japanese ‘ rights’ there, and alleged Japanese ‘ intrigues’ 
with the war-lord Chang Tso-lin, had always been a sore 
point for the romantic enthusiasm of renascent Young China. 
For Japan, on the other hand, Manchuria was her veritable 
life-line, and she could claim that her support of Chang Tso-lin 
had helped to maintain it an oasis of peace in the turbulent 
Chinese scene. The prospect of the introduction of Chinese 
anarchy, still more the threat of a Chinese economic exclusion 
policy directed against Japan, turned the industrial interests 
against the policy of reconciliation and threw them into the 
arms of the militarists. When the Chinese National Govern- 
ment announced a railway policy clearly directed against the 
Japanese-owned South Manchurian Railway, and the con- 
struction of a port to draw Manchurian products away from 
Port Arthur and Japan to China herself, the Military Party 
easily took the upper hand, and there ensued the coup d’état 
of September, 1931. 

The Lytton Report judiciously announced blame on both 
sides, but the attitude of the League was condemnatory of 
Japan alone, and Japan walked out in 1933, the resignation 
becoming effective in 1935. By that time the European scene 
had altered with the advent of Nazi Germany, and German 
propaganda was skilfully preaching doctrines very congenial 
to the ears of the heirs of Old Japan. It speciously declared 
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its abhorrence of Western materialism, and especially of that 
alleged product of it, ‘Jewish Bolshevism.’ It extolled the 
old militaristic virtues of the Samurai creed, its disciplines, 
loyalties and self-abnegation before the interests of the State. 
It announced the discovery that the Japanese, as the heirs of 
these traditions (so far as they had not allowed themselves to 
be infected by decadent Westernism), were also a Master-Folk, 
destined to be the founders of a New Order in their part of 
the world. 

The appeal acquired point with a fresh revival of anarchy 
in China, the result this time of a resurgence of agrarian 
Communism. It was, on the whole, of a more idealistic 
nature than its proletarian predecessors, and had some 
nationalistic rather than international appeal. But in practice 
it was as murderous and bloodthirsty as ever. The towns and 
villages of south-east China can bear witness. Nevertheless 
it showed a remarkable virility, that survived defeat, and the 
astounding march to the North-west that lasted from October, 
1934, to October, 1935. And after the curious Sian-fu incident 
in December, 1936, when Chiang Kai-shek’s own troops, 
infected with Communist idealism, turned against him till he 
finally formed an alliance with the Communist leaders, 
Japanese opinion, both industrial and militarist, became 
thoroughly alarmed, and moved again towards a new unity. 
The leadership of it was for a moment uncertain. That 
premature murderous movement by the young extremists of 
the military and traditional group in February, 1936, had 
caused a reaction, and in the election of April, 1937, the 
Min Sei-to and Sei Yu-kai received virtually equal numbers, 
whilst Labour got its greatest triumph to date with thirty- 
seven seats. This last was one of the factors impelling the 
Military Party to vigorous action, and in July, 1937, the war 
to settle the China question began. 

To the bulk of the Japanese people it was accepted as a 
war against Western materialism and for the ‘ New Order’ 
whereby Japan was to fulfil her destiny. The Anti-Comintern 
Pact, signed with Germany in November, 1936, declared an 
alliance with the forces in Europe which were thought to be 
working for similar ends. It was more than flattering to the 
Japanese amour-propre, injured to the quick by the denial of 
equality after 1918, for it recognised Japan as a master-nation, 
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and the equal of masters, a recognition accorded even before 
Italy joined a year later, what was already a German-Japanese 
collaboration. 

Of course there has been disillusion. Closer acquaintance 
with National Socialism revealed blemishes repugnant to the 
true Samurai spirit. The Chinese showed unexpected 
resilience. But the collapse of Belgium, Holland, and, above 
all, France, and the British Government’s closing of the 
Burma Road (interpreted as a sign of weakness), seemed to 
declare the truth of Nazi theories. It was a decidedly 
materialistic interpretation of world-destiny, but anyhow it 
offered a way out—vid Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies 
—for both militarist and industrial interests. Hong Kong 
and Singapore, representing a collapsing British Empire, 
and a United States of America undermined, as it was believed, 
and as German propaganda strenuously asserted, by the sordid 
materialism so repugnant to the new-found idealism of the 
heirs of Old Japan, would be incapable of holding up the 
energies released by it. 

But, since September 27th, doubts have arisen again, 
doubts that express perhaps the better side of both Old and 
New Japan. The Samurai, anyhow, is a gentleman. Some- 
how one cannot quite envisage him as permanently in sym- 
pathy with the Hitlers and Mussolinis of this world. 


A. S. ELWELi-SuTToNn. 
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THE PAPACY, THE DICTATORSHIPS AND THE 
DEMOCRACIES 


AmonGsr all the utterances of the Popes there are three 
encyclicals which indicate most clearly their attitude towards 
the modern State. Encyclicals have a special weight, since 
they are meant for the whole Catholic world, and a certain 
finality which renders their revocation even by subsequent 
Popes not impossible, but in the highest degree unlikely. 
Hence it must be assumed that although two of these ency- 
clicals were issued by Pope Pius XI and one by his successor, 
Pius XII, they represent a continuity of policy and an identity 
of outlook between the two Pontiffs. In a word, they give 
us not the opinions of a particular Pope, but the mind of the 
Papacy on the subjects of which they treat. They are those 
on Cathvlic Action (Non abbiamo bisogno), on National Social- 
ism (Mit brennender Sorge) and on ‘True and False Prosperity 
(Sertum Letitiae). 

These encyclicals are unusual in so far as they are each 
concerned with conditions in a particular State, and they are 
presented in such a manner as to emphasise the Pope’s pre- 
occupation with the faithful of a single nation. The first 
arose out of conditions in Italy, condemns the Fascist attack 
on the Church and certain Fascist ideas, and is written in 
Italian ; the second is addressed only in the second place to 
the Bishops of the universal Church, being primarily addressed 
to the German Bishops and written in German ; the third is 
written in Latin, but is addressed only to the Bishops of the 
U.S.A. and combines praise of religious progress in that 
country with condemnation of the vices which are especially 
prevalent there. The encyclicals thus bear a close similarity 
to each other, and it is clear that the Pope does not recognise 
in any State nor in any form of government a monopoly of 
virtue. But there are marked differences. The letter to the 
American Bishops was circulated through the ordinary 
channels and written in the traditional language of the 
Church, because it was quite certain to reach the faithful 
without hindrance, and translated into the vernacular; on 
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the other hand, Non abbiamo bisogno was published in Paris 
and in Italian because of the danger that both publication and 
translation would be forcibly prevented in Italy, and it was 
made known to the world before it was made known to the 
people for whom it was primarily intended ; Miét brennender 
Sorge had to be circulated in Germany by means of a care- 
fully worked-out plan which, in view of the persecution 
condemned by the encyclical, could not possibly have covered 
also the translation of a Latin letter. The tone also of the 
American letter is quite different from that of the other two ; 
in these the Pope denounces in the most forceful way those 
who infringe the rights of the Church and of man, in the 
letter on True and False Prosperity his tone is much more 
that of a father calling back his wayward children. Most 
important of all, this last letter condemns vices which exist 
in the American Democracy, the other two are concerned 
with vices of which the dictators themselves have been 
guilty and with the unjust claims of the State itself. 

It would, however, be a mistake to read into these ency- 
clicals a predilection for democracy as opposed to dictatorship, 
or indeed any sort of preference for a particular form of 
government. The Pope is not concerned with politics but 
with religion and morality. Within these limits he covers a 
wide range of problems, and not only defends the interests 
of the Catholic Church, but insists on the observance of the 
universally accepted precepts of the natural law and on the 
maintenance of the truths which are fundamental to all 
religion. The ultimate object of his condemnation is the 
vice of secularism which is common to both dictatorships 
and democracies, although it finds different expressions 
under the diversity of political régimes. In the U.S.A. it 
takes the form of a materialist outlook, greed for wealth 
with consequent injustice to the workers and the destruction 
of the family through easy divorce. In Italy and Germany it 
results in totalitarian claims on the part of the secular State, a 
materialist conception of the nation and the destruction of 
human dignity and freedom. In the latter countries also 
secularism is violent and imposed by the State itself; in the 
U.S.A. it is a mental attitude spread by the example of indi- 
viduals and the abuse of free institutions. 

In considering the encyclicals in more detail it is probably 
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most convenient to begin with Mit brennender Sorge, which in 
order of time comes between the other two. It is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable and the strongest in tone of the three. 

The force and power of this encyclical is derived in the 
first place from the language in which it is written. There is 
about the German language a certain virility, fullness and 
warmth which cannot be rendered into English. Language 
is but the expression of thought and probably a great many of 
the conflicts which have arisen between Germany and the 
more Latinised parts of Western Europe are due to the fact 
that the Germans think differently from others. Their 
thought may be vague, but it constantly seeks new expres- 
sions, hence their richness of vocabulary and their readiness 
to form compound words ; but because the thought behind 
it is vague the German may give to any particular term a 
richer import and a wider connotation than an Englishman 
who understands its literal meaning. The first paragraph 
alone of the German encyclical brings out the truth of this.’ 
Mit brennender Sorge appears in English as ‘ with deep anxiety,’ 
although brennend means ‘burning,’ indicating that the 
writer’s whole being is passionately devoted to these German 
Catholics in their troubles, and Sorge means ‘ anxiety,’ ‘ care’ 
and much more than this and implies especially the attitude of 
a pastor towards his flock. Befremden means more than 
‘dismay ’; the Pope is amazed and horrified at the presence 
of something completely alien to the old German way of life. 
Gesinnung, too, has more warmth than ‘ thought,’ and adds to 
this the concept of feeling, while Vo/& conveys to the German 
the whole destiny of his nation and not merely what ‘ people ” 
or ‘nation’ conveys to us. Finally, by speaking of the 
Leiden sweg der Kirche, the Pope not only recognises the suffer- 
ings of the German Catholics, but elevates them to a certain 
identity with the sufferings of Christ in His Passion. 


1 * Mit brennender Sorge und steigendem Befremden beobachten Wir seit gerdumer Zeit den 
Leidensweg der Kirche, die wachsende Bedrdngnis der ibr in Gesinnung und Tat treubleibenden 
Bekenner und Bekennerinnen inmitten des Landes und des Volkes, dem St. Bonifatius einst die 
Licht- und Frohbotschaft von Christus und dem Reiche Gottes gebracht hat.’ 

The English translation, published by the Catholic Truth Society, runs: ‘ With 
deep anxiety and increasing dismay We have for some time past beheld the sufferings 
of the Church, and the steadily growing oppression of those men and women who, 
loyally professing their faith in thought and deed, have remained true to her amidst 
the people of that land to which St. Boniface once brought the light and glad tidings 
of Christ and the Kingdom of God.’ 
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This power of the German language is manifested through- 
out the whole of the encyclical and wonderfully expresses the 
deep attachment of the Pope to the German people as it also 
brings out the force of his condemnation of error and vice 
on the part of their leaders. He begins by recalling the signing 
of the concordat which he had welcomed as a contribution 
to the welfare of the German nation and shows how patiently 
he had waited for signs of its fulfilment before he had been 
moved to protest. But this is not the principal theme of his 
letter. He is concerned with even more important matters, 
with confirming his followers in the fundamentals of their 
faith and protecting them against the menace to which they 
are daily exposed. The first of the Nazis’ errors is to propa- 
gate a false idea of God and to take His name in vain, depriv- 
ing it of all sense and meaning. This, the first and indis- 
pensable foundation of all religion, must be maintained in its 
original purity in the German lands. Those who propagate 
a false idea of God are not only anti-Christian, they do not 
deserve to be called believers in God. After bringing out the 
true meaning of other dogmas, of more particular interest to 
the members of his own communion, the Pope comes to one 
of the most important sections of the encyclical, namely, that 
dealing with the abuse by the Nazis of sacred terms and 
concepts: Keine Umdeutung heiliger Worte und Begriffe. Here 
again he insists on the true meaning of terms which express 
the basic concepts of all religion; amongst these is immor- 
tality, which for the Nazis means the eternity only of the 
race, whereas it belongs in fact to each individual human 
soul. When he comes to the question of morality, which the 
Nazis try to withdraw from all Christian influences, the Pope 
very cleverly attacks them at their most sensitive point ; 
they have committed a sin against the future of their race, 
eine Siinde an der Zukunft des Volkes. Clear understanding of 
the needs of the people and sympathetic appreciation of their 
national spirit are thus combined in this encyclical with 
uncompromising opposition to those who destroy both 
faith and morality in Germany. 

It is clear that the Pope neither condemns nor approves 
the government as such. He takes it for granted and protests 
only against its totalitarian claims which conflict with religion, 
morality and the common human rights. But in spite of the 
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Church’s long experience of political régimes which begin 
with fierce persecution and become milder after a little while, 
the tone of Mit brennender Sorge implies that the Pope expects 
no change in National Socialism. The encyclical, although 
issued as long ago as March 14th, 1937, marks a climax in the 
relations between the Church and the Third Reich. In fact, 
subsequent events have given added justification to this 
magnificent protest. Wherever Germany has triumphed, 
persecution of the most ferocious kind has followed—in 
Austria, in Czechoslovakia and, worst of all, in Poland. 

With Italy the situation was altogether different. Pius XI 
had no illusions about the menace of Fascist ideas, and the 
brutality of the Fascist leaders; he was quick to protest 
against their anti-religious activities and to condemn erroneous 
teaching, but he recognised and entered into friendly rela- 
tions with the Fascist Government and had good ground for 
hoping that outstanding disputes would be solved in a spirit 
of charity. Hence his attitude towards Fascism was always 
more conciliatory than that which he took up towards 
National Socialism. Nevertheless, there was no question of 
compromise on principles, and if we look at Non abbiamo 
bisogno in the light of the situation out of which it arose we 
shall find it to be quite as fierce a denunciation of Fascist 
errors as Mit brennender Sorge is of National Socialism. 

The encyclical appeared on June 29th, 1931, after a series 
of attacks on the Catholic Action organisations, and after a 
particularly offensive address on the Italian radio. Here, too, 
in the midst of his righteous anger, the Pope shows his deep 
love of the Italian people and expresses his astonishment at 
the description of the Vatican in the wireless message as ‘a 
foreign Power.’ That Italian Catholics should consider the 
Papacy a foreign Power is a special source of grief to him and 
an amazing error in view of the fact that even Bismarck 
publicly asserted that he could not consider as a foreign Power 
the authority revered by 20,000,000 Germans. 

After expressing his gratitude to the Bishops of Italy 
and to the organisations of Catholic Action the Pope describes 
the series of acts of violence, calumny and sacrilege committed 
in the recent past and insists that these amount to a veritable 
persecution of the Church. He denies the charge that Catholic 
Action is a political organisation, dangerous to the State, 
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and points to the fact that it includes 500,000 girls and young 
women and 150,000 small children, while ‘ effective members ’ 
number only 220,000. He expresses grave anxiety for the 
future because he sees in this violence an attempt to tear away 
from the Church the younger generation as a whole, and he 
justifies his protests on the ground that this concerns not 
politics, but ‘ the sacred and inviolable rights of souls and of 
the Church.’ He affirms the necessity of religious education 
of the young and of a completely religious atmosphere in 
_the schools, recalling his words in the earlier encyclical on 
Christian Education (which in fact was first published in 
Italian, thus implying its special applicability to conditions 
in Italy). The Fascist Oath demanding unreserved obedience 
in the cause of a revolution ‘ which snatches the young from 
the Church and from Jesus Christ, and which inculcates in 
its own young people hatred, violence and irreverence’ is 
quite definitely unlawful. It is true that he does not condemn 
the Fascist Party, but he has no hesitation about condemning 
the errors of its leaders and the ideology which inspires them. 
This is ‘a real pagan worship of the State, no less in contrast 
with the natural rights of the family than with the super- 
natural rights of the Church.’ 

While the Italian and German encyclicals are primarily 
protests against persecution and condemnation of error and 
only incidentally call attention to certain happier features of 
the situation in the two countries, the letter to America, 
published on November 1st, 1939, is primarily a message of 
congratulation in which the Pope takes the opportunity to 
call attention to certain features of American life which are 
hindering further progress in religion and morals. The tone 
is much more gentle, and the letter takes the form of positive 
exhortation rather than of merely negative condemnation. 

He begins by recalling the establishment of the hierarchy 
in the U.S.A. 150 years before and the happy association of the 
first Catholic Bishop with the President, George Washington. 
He praises the achievement of the latter in the face of great 
difficulties, attributing it ultimately to the inspiration of 
Christian principles. He enumerates the more specifically 
Catholic achievements, expressing a particular interest in 
the work for the negroes. Then comes the warning. The 
place is important, it is definitely secondary to the main 
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purpose of the encyclical; but the words of warning cover 
more space than the congratulations. How gently it is 
introduced ! ‘ The contemplation of victories won hitherto 
must not tempt us to idleness and relaxation,’ ‘ We have a 
complaint to make, a/though in a most fatherly spirit’ This is 
far removed from the severity of Mit brennender Sorge and the 
passionate defence of Catholic Action in Non abbiamo bisogno. 

But there is no hesitation about calling things by their 
proper names. Sin is the same thing the world over, and the 
Pope does not mince his words in describing the vices pre- 
dominant in the U.S.A. and other democracies. All arise 
from ‘one bitter root, the ignoring of God’s majesty.’ 
The culprit is clearly designated, but in the most charitable 
way: ‘ Would that yoxr country had been able to learn from 
the experience of others, not from its own, what a mass of 
unfortunate consequences must arise when divorce is 
tolerated.’ ‘ Many of the schools in your country ’ are blamed 
because ‘ they despise or ignore Christ’s Person.’ Treating 
of the social question, the Pope gives more positive guidance, 
but makes it known that he is well aware of the tragic social 
disorder which is present in the land of freedom and un- 
limited opportunities. God has ordained that there should be 
rich and poor 


for the better exercise of our human virtues. . . . But it was never 
His will that there should be some men in the world overflowing 
with superfluous riches; that there should be other men in the 
world who are reduced to the extremes of hardship, so that they 
lack the necessary means of livelihood. 


The consistent attitude of the Papacy is made perfectly 
clear by these three encyclicals. The Popes are concerned 
about matters which come within their proper sphere as the 
religious leaders of Christendom. ‘They are indifferent to 
political forms, only concerned with politics at the point 
where these touch on religious or moral problems, vitally — 
interested in the just ordering of society and in the complete 
education of children because these things must be based 
on sound morality and true religion, and reasserting on every 
occasion the fundamental truths of Christianity and insisting 
on the practice of the moral law. 

EpwarD QUINN. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WAR 


For months now the enemy has been battering the civil 
population of Britain, dropping bombs on towns and villages, 
on hospitals and small dwellings, in a vain attempt to crush 
this country, while at sea their submarine attacks have been 
intensified, especially along the routes of the Atlantic. Mean- 
while the great reorganisation of the Axis plan continues. 
Political and military readjustments, necessitated by Britain’s 
refusal to give in, and the consequent frustration of their 
scheme for a ‘ new Europe,’ are now the main preoccupation 
of the Axis leaders. Some time ago the Voelkischer Beobachter 
gave an indication of the extent of their aspirations and their 
ideas for reconstruction: ‘Europe after the war,’ it said, 
‘ will not be a happy continent, because enormous tasks lie 
ahead of the victorious Axis powers, alike in Asia, South 
America and Africa, tasks of political, social and revolutionary 
importance.’ This somewhat universal programme pre- 
supposes, it would seem, the easy domination of the whole of 
Europe, leaving the conquerors free to concentrate their 
attentions elsewhere. 

The Battle of London has altered all that, and although the 
‘ New Order ’ is still the slogan of Nazi diplomats, its meaning 
has changed. Now it is a cloak for failure, a disguise under 
which the further prosecution of the war may be carried on, 
a bribe held out to the intended victims, that desiring peace, 
they may be swept into the conflict. Britain is undeceived, 
and Britain’s faith was voiced once more by the Prime Minister 
in his broadcast to the French people on October ist. 
‘Remember,’ he said, ‘ we shall never stop, and never give in, 
and that our whole people and Empire have vowed them- 
selves to the task of cleaning Europe from Nazi pestilence and 
saving the world from a new Dark Age.’ He spoke for Britain’s 
Allies and perhaps for others also. For the first time since the 
war began the plans of the Axis have not run so smoothly, 
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success in the field is not being so easily attained, and although 
the situation is still perilous, hope and confidence is growing 
in Europe. 

In the middle of October Germany and Italy could look 
round with a certain satisfaction—everything appeared to be 
going according to plan. The ‘ Three Party Pact ’ with Japan 
was, in their view, a great step forward, a hindrance to further 
interference by the United States in European affairs. It 
would also, so they believed, promote closer co-operation 
with Russia, while acting as an effective barrier to the forma- 
tion of an anti-German bloc. At the same time German and 
Italian propagandists indicated that the complete submission 
of France was near at hand, resulting in the acquisition of 
valuable naval and military bases in the French colonies and 
perhaps even the French fleet as well. Spain’s probable entry 
into the war was spoken of with confidence. In Eastern 
Europe the outlook seemed equally favourable. Germany 
and Italy had grounds for believing that by exerting greater 
pressure on Greece and Turkey, and by the adoption of mili- 
tary preparations which they were careful not to disguise, they 
would be able to advance without opposition towards the goal 
of Suez and the oilfields of Iran. 

On October 21st Hitler and Ribbentrop left Germany to 
meet Laval in Paris. The meeting was the first of a series 
during which the Fuehrer made personal contacts with Franco 
and Pétain, in addition to Laval. Wéith Franco he reviewed 
the general situation and doubtless discussed the details of the 
réle he thought fit to assign to Spain. Afterwards it was 
announced, of course, that understanding had been reached 
between them. This may be taken to include agreement as 
to Spain’s expectations and possible reward ; more than likely 
a slice of French Morocco. Hitler’s consent to the Spanish 
violation of the international statute of Tangier, which fol- 
lowed swiftly on this conference with the Caudillo, was 
undoubtedly obtained. In return, he named his price, and his 
demands were certainly not limited to the exaction of a 
Spanish promise of help in quelling French resistance. It is 
part of his plan that Spain shall serve more and more as a roof- 
spotter for Germany, watching German interests in South 
America, West Africa, and the important strategical outposts 
of the whole Iberian Peninsula. Further, Spain must be ready 
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with a helping hand against Britain, particularly in any German 
move against Gibraltar. It was significant that in German 
references to the meeting emphasis was laid on the complete 
accord between Germany and Spain ; was it an accident that 
the Axis scarcely received a mention? Spanish comment on 
the occasion and its results was singularly reserved. This may 
be due to the internal situation. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that the people of Spain are not ready to go to war, 
still less are they willing to be dragged into it on the side of 
Italy and Germany. True, their reluctance may not decide 
the issue, so strict is the supervision and the dragooning to 
which they are subjected, a supervision recently increased as 
the result of Himmler’s visit. But convinced though the 
Phalangists may be of their ability to cope with malcontents 
according to Gestapo rules, there are not a few military 
leaders who, despite their leanings to the Axis, are persuaded 
that the situation permits of no risks being taken. Franco 
himself is fully aware of this. Nevertheless it must be borne 
in mind that the Axis powers are making great efforts to 
influence the domestic policy of Spain, and to secure their own 
designs against frustration from within. Hitler and Ribben- 
trop perhaps felt reassured in this respect when they left the 
Spanish frontier for an appointment with Pétain. 

There has been great discussion and speculation about this 
meeting, concerning which the world was told, somewhat 
mysteriously, that ‘ collaboration in principle ’ between France 
and Germany had been reached. No clear statement from 
either side has been so far elicited in reply either to the mes- 
sages of the King and President Roosevelt or to the soundings 
made through diplomatic channels. How much or how little 
Pétain has given away, under the influence of Laval, and to a 
lesser degree of Flandin, is still matter for guesswork. It is 
held by some that he has made no concessions of vital import- 
ance, nothing likely to impede the cause of Britain; others 
incline to the belief that Vichy has agreed to a scheme of 
collaboration which will be revealed only when the war has 
reached a later stage. In effect, that the French Government 
have accepted the standpoint expressed in the Ber/iner Boersen 
Zeitung of October 30th : 

‘France declared war on Germany at the side of Britain. France 
lost this war and Germany will now be able to rectify some of the 
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injustices of Versailles. Together with Britain, France was the 
country which divided Europe into two camps and prevented 
Germany from playing the part of a great power. Now France has 
her opportunity, which is hers to accept or reject. . . . If France 
wishes to collaborate, she must accept the new European order 
and find a place in it appropriate to herself. 

‘The meeting of Chancellor Hitler with Marshal Pétain is proof 
that Germany wants to adopt a positive attitude, on condition, how- 
ever, that the French change their outlook—even those Frenchmen 
who still do not comprehend Britain’s game. Germany aims at the 
elimination of all factors tending to divide the two countries, so 
that others may not be in a position to profit by their mutual rivalry. 
This system was the British system, the system of Continental par- 
ticularism. It has now ended, and it has cost France her place as a 
great power. 

‘If France wishes to re-establish herself in Europe, she will not 
only have to clarify her position towards Germany, but also to 
define her attitude to Britain. Much will depend on the attitude 
taken up by France in the last phase of Britain’s defeat. So long as 
France thinks as a European power, her position at home and in 
her empire will define itself by a natural development of events.’ 


In the French Colonial Empire, the more decided attitude 
of General Weygand during recent weeks, and other symp- 
toms, slight as yet, of a growing spirit of resistance, provide 
evidence of the difficulties Laval and his accomplices may 
encounter in their attempts to obtain control, no matter how 
gradually, over the whole of France. General de Gaulle, too, 
has made considerable progress in Equatorial Africa, progress 
which is being carefully watched not only in other colonies, 
but in Vichy itself. Report says that doubts as to the policy 
of Laval are growing, and it is not improbable that de Gaulle’s 
military successes will have repercussions in the sphere of 
politics. Thus Laval may have cause to walk warily and to 
‘ make haste slowly’ with his plans for leading France into 
the scheme of Germany. 

As to Hitler’s meeting with Pétain, it was reminiscent of 
a former episode in the Fuehrer’s climb to power. Once 
before he had confronted an aged and defeated soldier, on 
whom he imposed his will. Perhaps the method employed 
with Hindenburg was used again with Pétain. No one yet 
can tell. In any case, whatever may be said or thought about 
the possibility of French resistance to German pressure, 
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whether exerted by Hitler on Pétain himself or by other 
means, there are no grounds for undue optimism or wishful 
thinking. It must not be overlooked that Laval has played 
the major rdle in the negotiations, both before and after 
Hitler’s conversation with the Marshal, and that Ribbentrop 
and the other Nazi leaders have other ways, far removed 
from those of diplomacy, of breaking down opposition. 

From France Hitler went to Florence, there to resume 
discussions with Mussolini. The two dictators of course 
reached that agreement on all points which has become so 
monotonous a feature of Nazi communiqués. This bare 
announcement was amplified by the official Stefani News 
Agency in a statement of the aims and intentions of the Axis 
Powers, as follows : 


‘(1) War against England will be continued relentlessly until 
victory is achieved which will free Europe from Britain’s unbear- 
able domination. 

‘(2) The Axis will carry through, step by step, the new organisa- 
tion of Europe’s life and sweep away the disorder created by 
Versailles. This new order will materialise when England, whose 
policy was always based on dissension, is definitely eliminated from 
Europe. 

*(3) Italo-German solidarity is extremely active in all spheres, as 
regards European as well as non-European questions. 

*(4) France can improve her position only by joining up with 
the process of European reconstruction and by changing her 
attitude towards the Axis. 

“(5) In the past Greece placed herself at the disposal of Britain’s 
war effort against the Axis, and on the other hand, tried to derive the 
greatest benefit from neutrality. To-day Greece too must admit 
that whoever helps England can only be regarded as an Enemy of 
the Axis.’ 


The last paragraph is presumably an attempt to justify the 
latest act of aggression, committed at the very time the two 
dictators met. It was, after all, just one more link in a long 
chain. Greece was attacked because she stood athwart the 
path to Suez, because she refused to become a party to 
German-Italian plans and allow her bases to be used as a 
jumping-off ground to Syria and Palestine, because she main- 
tained her rights to sovereign independence. The Italians 
expected little or no armed resistance, but what was to have 
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been a walk-over has resulted for them in another Caporetto, 
a second Guadalajara. Whatever the eventual outcome of the 
war in Greece, whatever ordeals may be endured by the 
brave Greek people, their fighting spirit and their heroism 
will be remembered for long years ahead. Instead of a sweep- 
ing military triumph, accompanied by ruthless bombing of 
the civil population and the retreat of British naval forces 
from the Mediterranean, a very different fate has befallen 
the assailant. The Greeks are fighting on Albanian soil, the 
Royal Air Force has acquired valuable new bases from which 
to raid Italian ports and communications, and the Fleet Air 
Arm has dealt a crippling blow at their capital ships in 
harbour. Taranto will long be remembered—by both 
parties to the encounter. Not only has it redressed the 
balance of naval power in the Mediterranean ; it has almost 
certainly upset the German-Italian programme for the attack 
on Egypt and the Near East. Now it looks as if Germany 
will have to come to the help of her ally, to save Italy from 
further defeats and to restore, if that is possible, Italian 
prestige. 

It should not be supposed that the attack on the Near 
East has been definitely abandoned. It has, however, almost 
certainly been postponed. And Germany’s great desire for 
passivity in the Balkans remains unfulfilled, although efforts 
to wear down Greek resistance and intimidate the Turks by 
a war of nerves continue unabated. Hitler finds himself 
faced with the very possibility he wanted at all costs to avoid, 
the possibility that he may have to take military action 
against his will and judgment. The vulnerability of Italy 
has been established beyond doubt, and for the first time 
Hitler’s generals are proved right. For years they have 
uttered warnings, always disregarded, as to the weaknesses 
of the Italian Army. They have received the invariable reply 
that the alliance with Italy was of purely political significance, 
and that military deficiencies mattered not at all. Hitler will 
find the truth unpleasant, even if we on our side have no 
reason to underrate the nuisance value of Italian arms. 

The situation in Greece and the Mediterranean certainly 
affected the course of the discussions on Russo-German 
relations. The Fuehrer’s speech of November 8th made it 
plain that he judged the time to be ripe for a concrete definition 
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of Russia’s political attitude. Although success may have 
attended his attempt to secure greater economic collaboration 
with the Soviet, perhaps even to the extent of an agreement 
for the production of armaments, it by no means follows 
that Hitler’s political object was achieved. The Germans 
have been particularly anxious, for some time past, to bring 
about agreement between Russia and Japan on the Chinese 
issue, hoping to gain more active support from Japan against 
Britain in the Far East once she was freed from doubt as to 
the intentions of Russia. Therefore Hitler offered Molotoft 
a share in German-Italian spheres of influence in the Near 
and Middle East, including no doubt an interest in the parti- 
tion of Turkey and some tempting morsel in Iran. The 
Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, while giving sym- 
pathetic consideration to suggestions of this nature, is thought 
by many competent observers to have declined to commit 
himself to any definite course, preferring to play for time. 
But that does not imply that Russia is in the least inclined to 
adopt an anti-Axis attitude. Germany’s military might is 
still held in awe in the U.S.S.R. On the German side, a 
common antipathy to Britain is said to form an almost 
indissoluble bond between the two nations. Thus a German 
broadcaster, reviewing the situation : 








‘ Molotoff has been in Berlin for two days. He had talks lasting 
for hours with the Fuehrer and Ribbentrop, during which it was 
noted on both sides that there was agreement on all political ques- 
tions affecting the two nations. The purpose of the visit, which 
consisted in the further strengthening of German-Russian colla- 
boration, functioning for more than a year now, has been accom- 
plished. This is the best proof of the fact that both parties are 
extremely satisfied with the practical results of their collaboration. 

‘Future events in Eastern Europe will have to be considered from 
the angle of the forty-eight hours spent by Molotoff in Berlin as 
Stalin’s representative. The deepening of the German-Russian 
community of interest has, according to neutral reports, had similar 
effects in London to those of the conclusion of the German-Russian 
pact.’ 





President Roosevelt’s election for a third time has caused 
great satisfaction throughout the free world. The campaign 
itself was a striking proof of the determination of all parties 
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to support the cause of Britain by every possible means short 
of war. The British people viewed the outcome, whatever 
it might be, with confidence. Nevertheless, the majority are 
glad that Roosevelt has won, because his record in inter- 
national affairs has shown him to be a staunch and fearless 
friend, and because his re-election ensures continuity in the 
American administration at a time when the world is in 
upheaval. Under his Presidency, it is felt, we may look 
forward to an ever-increasing stream of practical aid in the 
struggle in which we are engaged, and to a still closer political 
sympathy between the two Democracies. 


EuROPEAN OBSERVER. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


STALIN AND EUROPE 


THE centre of interest in the present war swings rapidly from 
one part of the world to another: Poland, Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries, France, Italy, the Balkans, Africa, 
Japan, Syria, the U.S.A. But throughout all this there has 
been—and is now, more than ever, perhaps—one country 
which appeats to hold the key to the whole situation : Soviet 
Russia. 

Not only the Governments, but the people of every State 
in Europe and Asia, have been focussing their eyes for many 
months on the world’s most powerful and most enigmatic 
dictator—Stalin. They watch keenly for a sign that will 
indicate his views, his attitude, his intentions. That he 
cannot remain indifferent to the recent European develop- 
ments—or, indeed, to the existing world alignment, is clear 
enough. But how does he see it all and what is he going to 
do about it? And since no clear line is discernible, the 
diplomats, the press and the public either resign themselves 
to the doleful conclusion that Russia, whether ruled by Tsars 
or commissars, is, as ever, inscrutable; or else they indulge in 
the wildest of mental speculation which is based on nothing 
beyond ignorant and wishful thinking. 

This wishful thinking consists in repeating day in, day 
out, that relations between Stalin and Hitler are rapidly 
reaching or have already reached breaking point, and that an 
open clash between the two dictators is imminent. With the 
utmost self-satisfaction our diplomatic correspondents trot 
out inspired comments about Russia mobilising on the 
German border (or vice versé); they write gleefully about an 
inevitable breakdown in the much vaunted Russo-German 
economic collaboration, or quackishly interpret the recent 
Axis-Japan alliance as being primarily directed not against 
Great Britain but against Soviet Russia. Even when these 
puerile, or deliberately misleading contentions are promptly 
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belied by the actual developments ; even when, instead of 
fighting each other, Soviet Russia and Germany set up a joint 
Danubian Commission; or important new trade talks take 
place in Moscow ; or no less a personage than Molotov visits 
Berlin, it is for some reason considered necessary to play down 
or misinterpret these ominous developments. 

The trade talks did not really get very far, we ate told ; 
ot there is no harmony among the members of the Danubian 
Commission ; or the red flag hoisted in Berlin to welcome 
Molotov was only a very small one. 

These comments would be ridiculous in their mendacity 
were they not so consistent and were not the perpetuation of 
wishful thinking about Soviet Russia in the long run really 
rather dangerous. 

The fact is that there is not one shred of evidence to 
justify our purblind belief in the deterioration of the Russo- 
German partnership, or still less, any reason to assume that 
Stalin will move so much as a little finger to help the Demo- 
cracies in their fight against his fellow-gangster. 

For that is yet another ‘ beauty’ of our systematic mis- 
representation of Soviet Russia’s position; not only is she 
purported to be breaking away from Nazi Germany at almost 
any moment, but it is apparently Stalin’s sacred duty to 
immolate himself on the altar of that very democracy and 
civilisation which he himself has done so much to destroy. 

With all respect, this kind of approach to the Russian 
problem is not only devoid of any reality, but is dangerous 
and unmitigated nonsense. Ifa serious attempt is to be made 
to gauge what Stalin is likely to do, or why he behaves as he 
does, then surely it is necessary to place ourselves in Ais posi- 
tion and judge the problems confronting him in the light of 
his own interests and desiderata—not ours. 

His interests are simple enough to recognise. First and 
foremost he is concerned with maintaining his dictatorship. 
over the terrorised two hundred million slaves who now live 
under his rule. 

Secondly—to keep out of the war, at any price. Neither 
the internal political nor the economic position of the Soviet 
Union enables Stalin to risk an armed conflict with anybody. 
Though a year has now elapsed since his aggression on Fin- 
land, the lessons of this grim military enterprise have not been 
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lost on Stalin. For over a hundred days little Finland stood 
up, practically alone, to the Soviet colossus and offered the 
whole world a practical demonstration of the Red Army’s 
incompetent command and poor supply organisation. 

The Russian soldier is always a good fighter, capable of 
much heroism and daring. But under a system which regularly 
decapitates the army—because able and popular commanders 
are considered as a political danger; under a system which 
places the real power in the army in the hands of political 
commissats ; under a system, moreover, where economic and 
social conditions make it quite impossible to organise supply 
even with the minimum of regularity or adequacy, it is clearly 
undesirable to risk a war against any major power. Full- 
scale mobilisation constitutes a threat in itself, for Stalin has 
no certain knowledge whether, once armed, the millions of 
peasant serfs in Russia would not turn against their Bolshevik 
gaolers and executioners rather than fight a foreign foe— 
whoever he may be. These two primary considerations, 
which are so closely interwoven as to be almost indistin- 
guishable from each other, viz., maintenance of his dictator- 
ship and avoidance of war at any price, constitute the back- 
ground of Stalin’s whole foreign policy and without a proper 
appreciation of their significance it is impossible to appreciate 
the nature of his diplomacy or the course he is likely to 
follow. There is always a third, equally important, considera- 
tion—world revolution. But while the first two are of a 
permanent, immediate and urgent nature, the third is rather 
a matter of the future ; an objective which is omnipresent in 
Stalin’s mind, but not a question of day-to-day politics. In 
pursuing the goal of world revolution, Stalin has no com- 
punction about adherence to the alleged Communist principles 
of his party, or about loyalty to friends and collaborators 
(Russian and foreign alike), or indeed about anything that 
might come under the heading of idealism or ideology. He 
would say that such observation of good faith is one of those 
absurd ‘ bourgeois notions ’ for which he has nothing but the 
utmost contempt. 


We are sometimes accused of departing from our Communist 
principles [said Dimitrov, the secretary of the Communist Inter- 
national and one of Stalin’s most active ‘ stooges]. What stupidity, 
what blindness! We should not be Marxists and Leninist revolu- 
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tionaries, nor disciples of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, if we 
were not capable of completely altering our tactics and our mode of 
action as circumstances may dictate. But all the deviations and all 
the ins and outs of our tactics are directed to a single end—the world 
revolution. 


In the light of all this, Stalin’s foreign policy appears both 
wholly logical and, up to now, amazingly successful. Through 
his arrangement with Hitler he has not only been able to evade 
—at any rate for the time being—a danger that is always 
haunting him, but he has also obtained some vitally important 
advantages. 

What did the Democracies offer him? Nothing, plus the 
certainty of war; a wat, moreover, in which he would have 
had to face Germany alone—just as Poland did. Hitler, on 
the other hand, not only gave him a very great deal, but also 
the possibility of keeping out of the fight. 

Without so much as moving a little finger Stalin secured 
the incorporation of the three Baltic States in the Soviet 
Union ; a slice of Poland, Bessarabia and Bukovina—which 
places him in a strong bargaining position in the Balkans ; 
finally, at the price of a moral and military disgrace (to which 
he is fairly indifferent) a part of Finland, with the possibility 
of exercising a further and constant threat not only on the 
wretched Finns but also on Sweden. 

Whether these territorial acquisitions appeal to Stalin 
because of his desire for Russia’s aggrandisement ; whether it 
is a form of revolutionary imperialism which sees in every 
additional square mile of land a stepping stone for the further 
spread of the Bolshevik system; whether Stalin is actuated 
by the desire to build a belt of countries around his realm as a 
protective measure against the inevitable clash with Hitler (as 
most commentators would have us believe), the fact remains 
that the Soviet Dictator has scored a tremendous success and 
has been able to do so without going to war. The Finnish 
episode in this context must be viewed as an exception; a 
blunder, presumably due to misinformation. 

These territorial acquisitions must have whetted Stalin’s 
appetite. There remains considerable scope for further trans- 
actions in that direction and it is from this angle that the latest 
developments of his foreign policy should be viewed. 

It is quite untrue to say that the circumstances of 1939 
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were unique and unrepeatable or that Stalin’s opportunities 
for ‘ peaceful ’ expansion have exhausted themselves. Hitler 
needs him as much now as he did last year, and the association 
between the gangster of Berlin and the gangster of Moscow 
remains mutually profitable—even though the reasons for 
making it so may have undergone certain changes. In 1939 
Stalin’s greatest value to Hitler was a strategic one. To avoid 
wart on two fronts was as important to Hitler as avoiding any 
war at all was vital to Stalin. The economic support to be 
obtained from Soviet Russia was then only a secondary con- 
sideration. The Germans knew full well the unsatisfactory 
state of Bolshevist industry and transport. Moreover, they 
had stocks enough to carry them through a short war—as 
they seem to have believed it would be. Since then the 
position has changed. By now Hitler must realise that the 
wat is bound to last much longer than he anticipated and that 
not even the looting of all the captive countries will fully cover 
his requirements in certain raw materials or even in industrial 
production. If his experts can reorganise and successfully 
operate Soviet industry and transport, the economic value of 
Russia may prove as great to him, he hopes, as the support of 
the U.S.A. will be to Britain. 

But in any case it is in Hitler’s interest not to fall out 
with Stalin as long as he is engaged in the West or cherishes 
the ambitions he appears to cherish in the Near and Middle 
East. It is worth his while to pay Stalin the price the Bolshevik 
leader demands for his continued acquiescence or even actual 
support. If victory is achieved by Germany, there will always 
be time to turn against Russia. And until such victory is 
achieved there is every advantage for Hitler in keeping Stalin 
on his side. 

It is worth his while to exercise a certain amount of pres- 
sure on the Japanese to reconcile them with Moscow—that is 
if the Japanese need pressing. And there is ample evidence 
that they are only too willing to improve their relations with 
Moscow of their own accord—without being pressed. As to 
Italy, she has always been verbose in her condemnation of 
Bolshevism, but extremely active in doing business with 
Soviet Russia. Stalin has been quite a good client to the 
Italian shipping yards, for instance, whereas Mussolini’s navy 
has found Soviet oil extremely useful. 
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So much for the Axis side of it. They have too many 
other commitments to risk even so much as an estrangement 
with Moscow. From Stalin’s point of view, the advantages 
of prolonging or even extending the existing arrangements 
with Hitler and his friends are even greater. Not only does 
it mean avoidance of war, but the economic deterioration of 
the Soviet Union has gone so far that assistance from a 
Western Power is a vital necessity. No one is in a better 
position to render such assistance than Germany. After all, 
German engineers know the Soviet industry, which they have 
helped to build up, inside out. Moreover, they alone can 
offer immediate service, whereas the Western democracies or 
the U.S.A. are not only physically inaccessible, but are too 
busy with armament requirements of their own to be of any 
help. A little assistance is now being secured from Sweden. 
But Germany, or some of her captive countries, are the 
ptincipal source of equipment or technical skill to which the 
Soviet Union can turn after all her ‘ triumphant ’ Five-Year- 
Plans in order to avoid the complete collapse of her industry 
and transport. 

Apart from this purely practical aspect, there is a political 
one which has several important facets. In the first instance, 
it is in Stalin’s interest to prolong the war to the utmost of 
his capacity. It has always been Moscow’s nightmare that 
one day Soviet Russia would be attacked either by Britain 
ort by Germany or by both. Stalin wants this war to last 
long enough to exhaust both sides to such a degree as to 
make it impossible even for the victorious one to attack him. 
He certainly does not wish a speedy victory, either for the 
democracies or for Hitler, and the collapse of France must 
have given him as nasty a shock as it gave us. But now that 
he sees Britain standing up to her ‘ cataract of disasters ’ and 
not merely ‘ taking it,’ but showing unflinching determination 
in holding out until victory is achieved, he has every incentive - 
—from his point of view—in prolonging the struggle by 
sustaining Germany. Not too actively, of course, but 
sufficiently to make sure the war goes on. The assistance he 
can render Hitler is not so much in the nature of immediate 
economic help. For that, as has been stated above, necessi- 
tates, as a prerequisite, the economic reorganisation of the 
Soviet Union itself. But he can help a great deal by not 
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standing in the way, ¢.g., in Germany’s conquest of Rumania 
or in her drive towards the Black Sea and beyond. 

Needless to say, he will only do it at a price. And here 
we come to the crux of the recent German-Soviet negotiations, 
begun in Moscow and perhaps completed during Molotov’s 
visit to Berlin. That Hitler has his eye on the oil-wells of 
Iran and Iraq is too obvious to require elaboration. What is 
the guid pro quo he could offer Stalin for a free hand in that 
part of the world? Is it too far-fetched to assume that the 
two gangsters have agreed on carving up Turkey and perhaps 
even Iran, as they did Poland? And could they not agree to 
establish a condominium over the Straits, which would be 
mutually profitable to them as long as they remain friends ? 
But Turkey is Soviet Russia’s ally, it will be objected. Anda 
condominium over the Straits would be of little help if ever the 
two dictators fall out with each other. 

As far as Moscow’s ‘friendship’ with Turkey is con- 
cerned, it is well to remember that neither Hitler nor Stalin 
has ever felt any hesitation in ‘selling out’ friends for an 
immediate advantage. In fact, Stalin has made quite a 
practice of building up positions to have something to ‘ trade 
in’ as a consideration in his dealings with foreign powers. 
Think of the Spanish Republicans or the German Com- 
munists, whom he dropped in a most cynical manner when 
the time for a ‘get together’ with Hitler arrived. He 
would not hesitate to betray Turkey if he could thereby 
secute the southern shores of the Black Sea and a free 
hand in Iran, any more than he would think twice about 
abandoning China if a profitable deal with Japan became 
possible. 

Moreover, what is his alternative ? Opposition to Hitler 
and his partners? A preventive war against Germany and 
Japan, before they get strong enough to attack him ? 

That, our diplomatic experts appear to suggest, would be 
a wiser course in view of the inevitability of such a clash. It 
is astonishing to what an extent the very people who shut 
their eyes to the dangers threatening Britain see clearly when 
it is the case of a supposed threat to Stalin. By continuing 
his collaboration with Hitler, Stalin secures a number of 
immediate advantages and avoids some even more immediate 
dangers. As to the future, to which so shrewd and so cynical 
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a man can hardly be blind, it is too remote to dictate a line of 
action now. 

All sorts of things may happen, and Germany is nowhere 
near winning the war. If such a danger were to become acute, 
he can always ‘sell out’ to Britain—for he has closed no 
doors. 

Meanwhile, however, all his interests are on the other 
side, and it is high time this were grasped here and taken into 
consideration when determining our own line of policy.. It 
is no use arguing that the association between Hitler and 
Stalin is ‘an uneasy partnership.’ Most partnerships are 
uneasy. The Axis itself is an uneasy partnership and our 
alliance with France was in many ways uneasy, too. But 
what holds Stalin and Hitler together is not only the respect 
of two efficient gangsters for each other, but the realisation 
that together they have a far greater hitting power—even if 
this means distasteful compromise to either side or both— 
than if they operated alone. Their two strongest links, 
however, are their joint fear of revolution and their implacable 
hatred of Great Britain. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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RUDOLF OLDEN? 


[We are glad to publish the following words on Rudolf Olden 
and his wife, who went down with ‘ The City of Benares.’ It is a 
matter of shame and deep regret that these two very gallant defenders 
of the common decencies in the Europe of our day would not have 
perished but for the ignorance and inefficiency with which the 
authorities of this country treated Olden and many of his fellow 
fugitives from National Socialist despotism.—-Tue Eprror.] 


RuDOLF OLDEN, who was born in 1885, was a distinguished 
lawyer, and at the same time one of the finest and most 
knowledgeable publicists among left-wing Liberals in the 
German Republic. For several years he was assistant editor 
of the Berliner Tageblatt under Theodor Wolff. Olden left 
Berlin after the Reichstag fire. He spent some time in 
Prague, then went to Austria, Switzerland and France before 
he came to England. Here he was given hospitality in 
Oxford by Professor Gilbert Murray. From 1934-1940, 
while in Oxford, Olden wrote several books. In Germany, 
during the Republic, he had published biographies of 
Stresemann and Hindenburg. In Oxford he wrote a critical 
study of Hitler. Apart from this, Olden also contributed 
regularly to the Neues Tagebuch, and the Pariser Tageszeitung. 

Olden belonged to no political party ; he was unable to 
accept any political dogma. He never adopted an emotional 
attitude towards political ideas; instead he was a slightly 
sceptical advocate of human decency wherever he found it, 
of personal liberty, and of humanitarian principles. Socialistic 
ideas did not appeal to Olden. He felt instinctively that 
socialism would impair individualism, would interfere with 
the rights of the individual, and would encourage despotism. 
Events in Russia increased his suspicions of socialism. The 


1 From an address delivered by Kurt Hiller at Onchan Internment Camp, 
September 27th, 1940. 
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violent negation of individual liberty and freedom of 
criticism seemed to him not only an outgrowth of Stalinism 
but of socialism in general. 

Olden was an avowed enemy of ruthless force, of tyranny 
and of barbarism, but he could never make up his mind to 
become an active worker in any specific movement. Even 
as a political writer he was more contemplative than active ; 
he preferred analysis to action. His strength was the sensi- 
tiveness, the wisdom and the culture expressed in his 
observations and in his analysis, in his illumination of facts, 
and his great knowledge. 

Olden’s books and articles did not appeal to fanatics. He 
was one of Germany’s last real Liberals, and that says a great 
deal. As recently as this spring he published two very out- 
spoken and forceful articles which testified to his courage. 
In a splendid, brief statement he attacked those appeasers who, 
though they repudiated Hitler, were yet willing to accept the 
‘more moderate’ Goering as a man eligible to negotiate a 
peace, and who dream of a conservative coalition consisting 
of German generals and managing directors, a coalition 
ostensibly directed against the Nazi extremists but actually 
directed against all freedom and progress in Europe. The 
second article written by Olden last spring was a deeply 
moving introduction to the German edition of the book by 
the mother of our Hans Litten. 

Rudolf Olden was a Liberal, a lawyer and a Jew of the 
Evangelical Faith (his father’s name had been Oppenheim), 
but during the German Republic he never belonged to that 
smart ‘democratic’ clique of business men who traded in 
the law, to that set of lawyers who adjusted themselves to 
the men who happened to be in power, and who would 
dutifully have become conservative nationalists had they been 
racially acceptable as such. Rudolf Olden was never worldly 
ot greedy for success, he was utterly without repulsive middle-. 
class ambition ; he had profound integrity, he was a free, 
independent, honest and intellectual man. He was not a 
rebel but at the same time he felt no venom towards rebels. 
He liked radical literature if it was well written (in fact, he 
pteferred the form of such books to the radicalism they 
contained). He was never afraid of compromising his 


reputation by devoting himself to a good cause even though 
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it was unpopular, and he was never afraid of defending 
unpopular people in the courts. In 1931 he was Carl von 
Ossitzky’s counsel (the well-known pacifist had been 
accused of betraying military secrets). Olden also took part 
in the work of the League for the Rights of Man. Later 
he always helped émigrés when he could ; he hated injustice, 
repression, libel, and intrigue. 

I was with Olden at Boar’s Hill, near Oxford, at Christmas, 
1938. One day we took a walk in the snow, and we passed 
a peaceful graveyard. He remarked sadly, with a suggestion 
of irony at his own mood: ‘ Mrs. Olden and her daughter 
will one day come to this spot to visit Father’s grave . . .’ 
He had not counted on the mad development of events, 
It is terrible to think back to that walk which seems to have 
occurred but a day or two ago. That father, who was over 
fifty, was deeply attached to his little daughter, born in exile. 
His wife was more than twenty-five years younger than he. 
Let us hope that his daughter is safe. His wife, as one of 
the ship’s survivors reported, refused to get into a life-boat 
without her husband. She was drowned with him. 


Kurt HILuer. 














THE SHELTER—AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


SrncE the nightly bombing of Britain began on September 7th, 
the problem of finding safe accommodation for the people 
of our cities and towns has become acute. The onset of 
winter has added to the dangers and difficulties with which 
the authorities have to contend. London being the largest 
city, and having suffered the full attention of the Luftwaffe, 
we can consider the various health questions to which aerial 
attack has given rise from the viewpoint of the capital. For 
London’s problems are those of other cities—they vary in 
degree rather than kind ; other urban areas, spread throughout 
the British Isles, are faced with much the same difficulties. 

I do not propose to discuss the question of safety from 
bombs, or from the fires caused by incendiaries. The first 
of these dangers can be countered only by adequate pro- 
tection—‘ the deeper down, the greater degree of safety.’ 
The second is a matter for constant watchfulness and prompt 
action on the part of our public services and by individuals. 
What I want to discuss in this article is the health question 
in relation to shelters. Shall we find a steady deterioration 
in the national health as the months pass? Shall we experi- 
ence devastating epidemics—akin to the influenza pandemic 
of 1918 during which, in India alone, 6,000,000 people lost 
their lives? Shall we be stricken with enteric as the result 
of damage to our sewage? Lastly, will the overcrowding of 
our shelters lead to an alarming increase of those bronchial 
and pulmonary illnesses which are, even in normal winters, 
such a characteristic of life in this island ? ; 

Before we attempt to answer these questions let us 
glance at the steps which the Government has taken, and is 
taking, to deal with the health question in regard to public 
shelters. 

On October 17th, the Minister of Health spoke in the 
House of Commons on the health of the nation. A large part 
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of his speech was devoted to the shelter problem. Mr. 
MacDonald outlined what he called ‘a catalogue of ten 
propositions.’ First, he placed overcrowding, remarking that 
if the number of people using each shelter could be reduced to 
reasonable proportions ‘ the problem of protecting them, not 
only from bombs, but also from germs and parasites, becomes 
much simpler.’ The obvious remedy for overcrowding is 
evacuation; and the Minister added that the policy of 
evacuating people who can be spared from London becomes 
increasingly important as winter approaches. 

Secondly, so far as possible, the population must be 
dispersed evenly throughout the shelters. Thirdly, Mr. 
MacDonald stressed the ‘ supreme importance’ of sleep to 
those spending the night in shelters. The Government hopes 
to provide bunks in the very near future. 

The fourth point dealt with the provision of adequate 
sanitary equipment—one latrine for every twenty people. 
The fifth proposition laid down that the Medical Officer of 
Health in each borough is responsible for seeing that ‘a 
frequent inspection of each public shelter is made.’ The 
sixth point is that, in each shelter holding more than 500 
people, there shall be a first-aid post. The seventh—the 
provision of a sick-bay for partial isolation of individuals 
when deemed desirable ; the eighth, a nurse in attendance ; 
the ninth, a medical practitioner, either on the spot or within 
call ; while the tenth and last point is that shelter inhabitants 
who are suffering from infectious diseases are to be taken out 
of the shelter and accommodated in hospital. 

Now these provisions, admirable as they are, do not go 
far enough. The Minister, it is true, reported that the 
Government were examining other aspects of the problem— 
notably the ventilation and heating of the shelters and the 
possibility of disinfection by the use of sprays. ‘We must 
make,’ he said, ‘ the shelters safe for the sturdy defenders of 
democracy.’ 

The fact that basements and other underground refuges— 
more of less suitable for daytime shelters—ate being used 
now as dormitories, has given rise to a number of problems 
which would otherwise not have arisen. It is one thing to 
use a surface shelter or an underground station for an hour or 
so during a daylight raid, but a quite different set of problems 
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arises when they are used for many hours on end, as has been 
the case since the aerial Bhtzkrieg began. oe 

As I have already shown, these problems—or most of 
them—have been recognised by the Minister of Health. But 
so far many of the aims outlined by Mr. MacDonald have not 
by any means yet passed from the theoretical into the practical. 
I imagine that there will be no dispute.to the proposition 
that, so far as the danger from bombs is concerned, the deep 
shelter afforded by the Underground platforms and tunnels is 
incomparably the best. But, unhappily, the danger is else- 
where. Mr. MacDonald, in a broadcast talk said : 


‘There seems a fair chance that the most potent threat to us in 
the months that lie immediately ahead will be not from the bomb 
and the parachute, but from the bug and the parasite: not from 
marauding German airmen or troops, but from influenza, diphtheria 
and other ailments which we can generally hold in check in peace- 
time, but which may sally forth like bandits breaking loose from 
prison when the constable’s back is turned, to harry and pillage 
and slay under the abnormal conditions of war.’ 


This, unfortunately, is no exaggeration. For the bombard- 
ment of London has brought to the forefront an old enemy 
of slum-life—overcrowding. Thousands of people, men, 
women and, unhappily, children, descend into the shelters at 
dusk (or before) and emerge a dozen or so hours later. You 
have only to glance at the rows of people lying or sitting 
shoulder to shoulder in the Tubes to realise that the rules of 
hygiene which lay down the minimum cubic space compatible 
with health are being broken in a manner which must be 
roundly condemned by any Medical Officer of Health. There 
can be no question that the most important step—the first 
that should be taken—is the provision of adequate ventilation. 
No one factor will be more potent in the production of 
epidemics than the present failure to remove stale, and to 
ptovide fresh, air. Ventilating shafts should be bored at 
suitable points and modern methods for the supply of fresh 
air and for maintaining its free circulation should be installed 
without delay. 

So much is obvious. There are, moreover, other factors 
which strengthen the case for quick action in this matter. 
I can imagine no better way of increasing the number of cases 
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of catarrhal diseases than that of spending twelve hours or 
so in a stuffy, germ-laden atmosphere, and then emerging 
into the cold, raw, damp air of a winter’s morning in London. 
There is the danger of bronchitis ; of pneumonia; and the 
tisk of the spread of tuberculosis. Text-books of medicine 
stress the fact that, while heredity is nowadays considered to 
be less important than formerly in this last-named disease, 
the predisposing factors which count most are bad ventilation, 
insufficient food, lack of fresh ait and exercise. ‘The authori- 
ties have, I think it will be conceded, taken steps to ensure 
that we shall be able to obtain adequate nourishment. They 
are awake to the danger of deficiency diseases, due to lack of 
vitamins : and they have realised that shortages of many of 
the everyday foods may lead to changes in diet with the risk 
that the new menu will be short of vitamins. Such a shortage 
occurred in the war of 1914-1918. 

As to fresh air and exercise, the present conditions of life 
for the great majority of town dwellers make these desiderata 
most difficult of attainment. But in the English winter, 
town-dwellers are accustomed to carry on with little fresh air 
and less exercise. What they are not acclimatised to is the 
contact at close quarters with micro-organisms against many 
of which they probably have little natural (or acquired) 
immunity. 

The Minister of Health referred to ‘ailments which we 
can generally hold in check in peace-time,’ and specified 
diphtheria as one of these. This disease is highly contagious, 
but is most commonly met with between the second and 
twelfth year of life. Active immunity—that is immunity 
produced by an individual’s own antigens—usually follows 
one attack, but second attacks are not unknown. 

Now the danger of a serious epidemic of this disease lies 
largely in its highly contagious nature, and in the fact that 
sometimes very mild attacks do occur—attacks in which the 
patient appears to be suffering merely from a sore throat, but 
is none the less harbouring the Klebs-Leeffler bacillus in the 
recesses of his mucous membrane. It is this type of case 
which is of extreme danger where conditions are favourable 
for the development of an epidemic. For, unless two factors 
ate insisted upon, dozens, hundreds of people, may well 
contract the disease from one carrier: these two factors are 
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concerned with the doctor and the layman. There must be a 
sufficiency of medical practitioners available (with ready 
access to laboratories) to examine any and every potential 
suspect: and the layman must be prepared to report even a 
slight sore throat and submit himself to prompt bacterio- 
logical examination. Fortunately, modern medical science 
has the Schick-test to aid in the prophylaxis of epidemics. 
And if more than the normal seasonal number of cases occur, 
free use of this test to ascertain the diphtheria-susceptible will 
have to be made. 

It is the early diagnosis which counts in this disease. I 
suppose this is true for every illness ; but, as ear/y treatment 
of diphtheria by means of antitoxin produces almost imme- 
diate relief, too much stress cannot be laid upon this factor if 
epidemics are to be avoided. It has been demonstrated that 
the sooner the antitoxin is used, the better the result and the 
quicker the recovery. 

A word about the treatment of diphtheria ‘ carriers ’"— 
those unfortunate people who harbour the bacillus, and are 
therefore infectious to others, but are themselves not suffering 
from the symptoms of the disease. It is sometimes difficult 
to rid the throat of the Klebs-Lceffler bacillus: and if, after 
several examinations, it is still present in a virulent form, as 
judged by its toxicity to the guinea-pig, the ‘ carrier’ must 
be isolated until he or she is free from the organism. 

The value of this test and of subsequent immunisation 
has been demonstrated beyond cavil. In the Edinburgh City 
Fever Hospital, for example, 219 nurses who reacted positively 
to the Schick-test were subsequently immunised, with the 
result that diphtheria among the nursing staff was reduced by 
at least 85 per cent. 

It will therefore readily be admitted, I hope, that we 
possess the weapons to fight against diphtheria, and to reduce 
its incidence. But before I pass on to consider other diseases 
in relation to war-life in London, I should like to repeat that 
the means to avoid an epidemic, to avoid even an increase in 
the seasonal figures, are to hand. If the authorities will use 
them and the shelter-population will co-operate, I have little 
fear of a serious diphtheria epidemic in the coming winter. 

The possibility of an epidemic of typhoid fever was 
referred to by the Minister of Health in his broadcast talk. 
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He said that the risk of such an outbreak ‘can easily be 
exaggerated. It is much less than some scaremongers are 
seeking to make out.’ 

Let us examine this possibility. 

Typhoid, and the three paratyphoid fevers, may be con- 
sidered together. The enteric group is most prevalent in 
the autumn: is commonest between the ages of ten and 
twenty-five: and the organisms are characterised by their 
predilection for the lining of the intestine. The infection 
itself is conveyed by water or by milk, by food—such as 
oysters, watercress and ice-cream—or by contact with 
infected bed-linen or, of course, by direct contamination with 
infected human excreta. 

Now, the absence of adequate sanitary provisions in the 
public shelters means that the risk of one individual who is 
himself suffering from the disease (or is—more dangerous 
still—a carrier) infecting his neighbours, is increased enor- 
mously. And to minimise this risk, both the occupants and 
the doctor must co-operate. Those who sleep in shelters 
must exercise the greatest possible care to ensure cleanliness 
in the use of such sanitary appliances as exist. At present this 
is far from being the case—as a member of Parliament told 
the House, ‘ Some of the tube shelters are a thorough dis- 
gtace, and I challenge the Rt. Hon. Gentleman (the Minister 
of Health) to go to the sanitary section of Piccadilly Circus 
Tube and, if he can, remain there for ten minutes without 
being sick.’ 

It is not easy to understand why, when in September it 
became obvious that deep shelters were imperative and a 
matter of extreme urgency, immediate steps were not taken 
to install, at least temporary, sanitation. As another Member 
remarked in the same debate, it is ‘ silly to say that ‘ it takes 
time to manufacture latrines’: a few energetic officials, 
using the telephone, ‘ could find shops and improvise certain 
accommodation which would solve half these problems 
to-night.’ This criticism seems to me a fair one. It was 
certainly the duty of the Ministry to recognise without delay 
that the Underground railways were going to be used by 
large numbers of people at nights : and the sooner they faced 
up to the minimum hygienic essentials for such mass-dormi- 
tories the better. Not a day, not an hour should have been 
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lost: for it was obvious that deep underground shelters and 
tunnels were the ideal protective areas against bombs. 

This question of adequate sanitation, therefore, is a vital 
one if we are considering the likelihood of a typhoid epidemic. 
The various fevers of the enteric group are not air-borne, but 
due to contamination: the bacilli of typhoid and the para- 
typhoids enter the human body through the gastro-intestinal 
tract. Nothing is easier, unfortunately, than for one infected 
individual to become the starting-point of an epidemic, in 
the absence of adequate hygienic arrangements, and where 
facilities for the washing of hands and bodily cleanliness as a 
whole are lacking. 

No doubt some of the blame for the unhealthy conditions 
to be found in large shelters and the Underground railways 
should lie on the individual, who has not invariably (to put it 
mildly) exercised that care and thought for the comfort and 
safety of others which is increasingly necessary when existing 
sanitary arrangements are insufficient. If the Minister of 
Health acts promptly and provides one latrine for every 
twenty people, the sanitary conditions in these places should 
then be satisfactory—but only if the people themselves are 
mindful of the necessity of care in the use they make of the 
latrines. 

So much for the enteric group and the steps which are 
needed to prevent an epidemic of typhoid and paratyphoid. 
What other infectious diseases are prevalent in London and 
the other large cities of Britain during the winter months ? 
And which of these are likely to attack us as the result of 
war-time conditions? One of the most highly infectious 
diseases may, thanks to inoculation or, if you prefer it, 
vaccination, be dismissed at once. I refer to small-pox. For 
although the conditions to be found in shelters are ideal for 
the spread of this revolting disease—it flourishes in a tem- 
perature of 60° F, or over, and is arrested in one of 50° F.— 
thanks to vaccination, what may be called the national 
immunity to small-pox, is high. 

Measles, being a disease chiefly encountered in the months 
of November, December, January, May and June, and being 
highly infectious, can scarcely be dismissed so easily. Indeed, 
according to Dr. Summerskill, speaking in the House of 
Commons: ‘the measles epidemic has now started, and is 
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gaining ground rapidly, and pneumonia, which is one of the 
commonest complications of measles, will follow.’ If this is 
so, the problem of isolating the patients and, at the same time 
not exposing them unduly to the risk of bombing, is a 
difficult one. Underground accommodation must be found 
and utilised as isolation hospitals: alternatively, the patients 
and their contacts must be evacuated into ‘ safe’ areas. Serum 
from individuals convalescent from measles protects against 
an attack if injected before the fifth day of the incubation 
period: but the passive immunity which results lasts for a 
few weeks only. It is an interesting observation that serum 
administered between the fifth and tenth days leads to an 
attenuated attack, but a lasting active immunity. But serum 
from convalescents was difficult enough to obtain in pre-war 
days. I cannot believe that, in the event of a serious epidemic, 
this method of treatment would be practicable. 

The other familiar epidemic diseases of Britain—German 
measles, chicken-pox, mumps and scarlet fever—can be con- 
sidered together. The organisms responsible for the first 
three of these diseases are unknown, but all these diseases are 
more prevalent in the spring and autumn months. Should 
there be a widespread epidemic of any of these exanthemata, 
the responsible authorities will be faced with the problem of 
finding safe accommodation for the patients—not an easy 
problem. 

We turn now to another, and quite different danger, that 
borne by lice. The body-louse is responsible for much 
disease. The clinical entity which first appeared in the war of 
1914-18, and which was labelled ‘ Trench Fever,’ was spread 
by lice. Typhus, now happily remembered only as a disease 
of the bad old days of insanitary gaols, was caused by lice, just 
as the plague was spread by fleas and rats. I cannot believe, 
however, that -conditions in the public shelters will ever 
become so appallingly unhygienic as those in which soldiers 
lived in the Great War. Even if the bombardment of London 
persists throughout the winter months it should yet be pos- 
sible, by rigid medical measures, to detect and deal with those 
inhabitants of the shelters who are a menace to the health of 
theit neighbours. Active medical supervision will, of course, 
be necessary, and facilities for diagnosis, treatment, and when 
necessary isolation, will have to be provided. 
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I can end on a cheerful note. Since the last war which 
Germany thrust on an unwilling Europe medical science has 
made many and important discoveries. To-day, when we in 
Britain are groaning under yet another German-planned war, 
we have the necessary knowledge to anticipate the appearance 
of diseases and take steps to prevent their spread. A bold and 
a wide plan for countering each and every disease, not only 
when it appears, but even before it actually occurs, should 
side-track successfully major epidemics. We should be able, 
in the words of the Minister of Health, to make ‘ the shelters 
safe for the sturdy defenders of democracy.’ 


ANTHONY WEYMOUTH. 
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A FREE FRENCHMAN SPEAKS 
(Continued) 


II 


SHoutp I live to be a hundred I shall still remember the 
hours, the days I lived through, after hearing that my country 
had accepted defeat. I could not bear to be in any company ; 
I fled the town, walking, walking through the country lanes, 
hither and thither, with no goal but grief. I tried to accept 
the catastrophe, to make myself realise it, to reason with 
myself, but my instinct as a Frenchman was too strong. I 
could not bring myself to acknowledge the end of my race 
on soil that had been consecrated by close on twenty centuries 
of history. I felt, moreover, that all this lamentable present 
was but the consequence of past mistakes, only too evident, 
and that it was idle to cry out on the injustice of Fate. I was 
filled with misery and anger. 

It is true that I had been for some time aware that the 
military situation in France was very critical; but I would 
remind myself that France was sworn ally to England, and 
that England was still inviolate. Not until both nations were 
beaten could either one of them be beaten. If I am playing 
catds with a partner I do not throw in my hand under pretext 
that I have not what would take a trick; I transfer my 
disappointed hopes to my partner and set myself to help him 
as best I can. Then, too, I knew my country’s history; I 
knew how often in the past a sudden upheaval of energy had 
saved her on the edge of ruin. Above all, it was not possible 
that France could be found wanting in honour. On her 
flag the word Honneur stands side by side with Pztrie. More 
than that, it precedes it, as indeed it should. 

After all, the honour of any great nation cannot be at 
odds with her interest. A dishonourable peace must be con- 
trary to her permanent interest, however her present interest 
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seems to demand it. The sense of honour is to a nation what 
a man’s soul is to his body. The body, the territory, may be 
taken captive; but the nation that keeps her honour is not 
dead. She carries in her the seed of resurrection ; the lamp still 
burns on the threshold of the tomb. The conquered nation 
who carries in her heart this living flame no enemy can put 
out believes that one day she will live again ; believes it as a 
faithful soul believes in God. How often throughout history 
has heroic Poland seemed to die ? But always there has come 
a resurrection, and it will come again. 

On the other hand, a nation that accepts a dishonourable 
peace is worthy of her dishonour. The acceptance of defeat, 
when it is still possible to fight on, is a deadlier wound than 
occupation by the enemy. It is the moral suicide of a country 
that has no longer the courage to live on, even in spirit. The 
lamp in the tomb has gone out, for lack of oil. 

So then, I did not give up hope. Had I not, at that very 
moment, the example of other noble nations, of all the Allies, 
confident despite disaster of final victory, refusing to admit 
that the end had come? The Governments of Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, refugees in the fortress 
of England, were witnesses that if the conqueror had captured 
the body, the soul of their countries had escaped. These 
nations were in chains, but they were not dead. They had 
kept their honour and, with honour, hope. 

Now my mind was at rest. I brooded over the glorious 
and tragic history of France. Victories alternated with 
defeats, but the defeats were not dishonourable, even the 
worst of them; and always France had risen again. I had 
confidence, too, in the men who had just taken over the helm 
of the ship France in her hour of danger. Their names were 
symbols of glory, and of honour. Pétain, Pétain, above 
all 


‘ Ah, Monsieur le Maréchal, you have lived too long!’ 
The atrocious, hope-destroying reality was more than I could 
bear to admit. How could this thing be ? 

Even now I do not know how to explain it. Was it the 
threat of horrible reprisals on the civilian population that 
decided him to sign the death warrant of France? Was it 
the instinctive belief of the loyal soldier in the loyalty of his 
adversary, and the hope that a great name might incline him 
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to show mercy ? Or was it the professional soldier’s admira- 

tion for the stronger man which brought him to accept 

defeat? Or was it senility, treachery, Machiavellian 

scheming ? 

I do not know. I do not know what to believe. But this 
I do know for certain, by an instinct that has no need of 

reasons or explanations, that this thing should not have been. 

Forgive me, Monsieur le Maréchal, but the sense of 
honour does not reason with itself nor explain itself. It feels. 
If I am thus, it is because I was brought up in your school. 
And if you were thirty I am certain that you would have 
reacted as I did. 

Unconditional surrender, the promise of material aid to 
the enemy against the Allies, concealment from the nation 
of the actual conditions of peace—to accept that there was no 
need for a Marshal of France; any politician would have 
done. 

But the intervention of the old soldier has served the 
Germans well, and it is for this above all that he will bear a 
crushing load of responsibility before the bar of history. 
Had any former Minister of France, whoever he might be, 
accepted such terms of surrender, every patriotic Frenchman 
would have risen against him. Pétain signs the same terms 
of surrender, and by his very intervention has sown confusion 
in the most loyal hearts. 

He could have said to Hitler: ‘ You have conquered the 
greater part of France. So be it. For the moment you are 
the stronger. Were I alone I might perhaps admit defeat. 
But I am sworn ally with England; so close that we are 
pledged to one another to make no separate peace. You have 
won the first game. Make the most of it; that is what one 
expects. But you have not won the rubber, and I can sign 
nothing. I shall wait to do that till you have conquered 
England. Meantime do with me as you please.’ 

Alas, that was not what Pétain said. And as he was one 
of the spiritual leaders of France many followed him in his 
abjuring, persuaded that such a man could not betray his 
country’s honour, nor do anything contrary to her permanent 
interests. I have not followed him, but at the cost of what 
inward struggle, what self-questioning! And so I can under- 
stand how many Frenchmen who are sincere patriots, but 
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ill-accustomed to reason about their patriotism, had not the 
heart to burn the idol they had adored till now. Here, above 
all, is the core of Pétain’s guilt. 

There is much that is legendary in the fame of a great 
man. Because one day he utters a phrase that makes history, 
because his soldiers are ready to die for him, he passes for a 
genius. The legend is born. And it grows, above all, in a 
Republic where the ordinary man, left with nothing but 
institutions to love, chooses himself a few names on which 
to pin his faith. There is no harm in it, provided that the 
person concerned does not come to believe in his own legend. 
Because he has been called great he believes himself great ; 
because he has been made a symbol he believes himself a 
symbol. He forgets that greatness is not the normal condition 
of mankind, and that the same man seldom achieves it twice 
in one lifetime. He believes that he is permanently great, a 
sort of demi-god. It might be no more than an amusing 
foible, a proof how small great men can be. But by its help 
the great man may come to regard himself as indispensable, 
and there perhaps you have the reason why Pétain felt it his 
duty to intervene. And so the man who had said to Wilhelm 
II: ‘ They shall not pass,’ said to Hitler: ‘Come in, come 
in; make yourself at home.’ 

I have tried, in absence of the documents, to give as it 
were a psychological explanation of the Pétain case. No 
doubt there will be many others. History must be the 
judge. 

Remains, that certain actions of this Government seem to 
me suspect and equivocal. I see in to-day’s papers that 
Daladier and other Ministers are to be tried by their successors 
in office, under the ironic eye of the Germans, and perhaps 
at their command. I do not deny a share in responsibility to 
these public men of yesterday ; but they are not the only 
men responsible. What, for instance, of the former leaders - 
of the French Army, generals turned professors, who because 
they had once won a war by such and such a method could 
imagine no other? They had forgotten that for twenty years 
the motor had become the war lord. Those who tried to 
show them the danger of the static policy were dismissed as 
fanatics, fantastic dreamers. They maintained in the French 
Army their Zouaves and their Spahis, but they forgot to 
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equip them with tanks and aeroplanes. These, too, must 
take their share. What of the Chiefs of our Intelligence? 
How can one explain their ignorance of the strength of the 
German Army ? On what reports—reports probably inspired 
by the enemy—did they base their conclusions? They too 
must stand their trial. And how many others, who to-day 
accuse, for fear of being accused? At all times it has been 
the custom of the guilty to choose scapegoats from among 
themselves ; but such judgments take in no one. And how, 
least of all, could any one believe in the impartiality of judges 
sitting in a court of which the Germans keep the doors ? So 
long as the enemy is on French soil the Vichy Government 
can do nothing final. It is indeed obliged by force of circum- 
stance to consider and to proclaim itself a provisional affair. 
A government of that sort is not in a position to pronounce 
judgment, for it is the business of judgment to make an end 
of debate. 

In my solitary walks I avoided the English as I did the 
French. If by chance our ways crossed, I instinctively lowered 
my eyes. Time was we would have smiled and nodded to 
one another, comrades in arms. Never, till now, had I 
hesitated to look any one in the face. It was a galling sensa- 
tion. Yet I was so afraid that I should find a flicker of 
contempt in that once friendly glance, might hear, who knows, 
some insult muttered under the breath. No doubt I, per- 
sonally, counted for nothing in these tragic happenings. In 
France I had never hesitated to attack a Government I did 
not like. But in a foreign land I felt myself answerable for 
my country, and I should have felt it natural to be held to 
account for her mistakes. 

So then, let me put this on record here and now, never 
once had I to complain of the least glint of mockery. Here 
and there one or two might speak to me of their surprise, but 
never with rancour or bitterness, and always with com- 
passion. I was soon to find that all the sympathy which had 
been shown to us on out arrival was there unchanged, and 
this in spite of the ill-manners of a few Frenchmen whom 
defeat had embittered. I had not dated to approach the 
English ; it was the English who sought out me, and their 
tact was faultless. When the time came that I could tell them 
I was determined to continue the good fight along with them, 
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their sympathy and pity were transformed into a warm and 
friendly enthusiasm. 

The impeccable behaviour of our hosts during those 
wretched days, their fair play towards those Frenchmen who 
wished to return to France, contributed not a little to my 
decision to remain with them. More than ever I realised that 
their struggle was my struggle. And this England that I used 
in the past to think of as a world, not indeed hostile, but 
closed, this England had become a country that I could love. 


Ill 


France, who went to war to defend the other nations of 
Europe, has been powerless to defend herself. She has been 
conquered by Germany as swiftly as was Poland. These 
are facts. 

No doubt it is too soon to seek out the causes, at any rate 
the immediate causes, of a catastrophe unparalleled in our 
history. The study of the documents can only begin when 
action has ceased. But I am determined to say what one 
French citizen, with freedom of thought and speech, thinks 
of itall. Itis my right. After all, we soldiers of to-day, the 
men still under thirty, we count for something in this cata- 
strophe. It was not we who made the Treaty of Versailles, 
and it was not we who let it be unmade. It was not we who 
let Germany re-arm, who let her rebuild to strength, in broad 
daylight, while the whole world looked on. It was not we 
who had the control of French policy for twenty years. It 
was not we who sowed discord among Frenchmen, stirred 
up the class disputes that have sapped our strength. It was 
not we who declared this war. It was not we who signed a 
dishonourable peace. 

We came to our maturity, ready to receive our inheritance 
. . . and our inheritance is destroyed. Whose is the fault? | 
You, our elders, the men that were before us, how valiantly 
you fought and won the war of 1914-1918! But how well 
you lost the peace ! 

Nor was it we, the men who fought to-day, who lost this 
present war. This war has been a war of material—our spirit 
was unbroken, and in no way inferior to our elders’. But 
how cana man fight when he has neither arms nor ammunition, 
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when his leaders refuse to engage the enemy, when at the 
very moment of going into action one hears the order to 
retreat ? 

And amongst us, the young men, there are some who, even 
more than the rest, have a right to speak. They speak in the 
name of one dead in the Great War: and of these am I. 

I was not ten when the Armistice was signed in 1918. 
Whilst the church bells were ringing for joy and the people 
laughing and swarming in the streets, I stayed beside my 
mother where she sat, shrouded in the long veils of grief. 
Everybody was laughing and singing, but my mother was 
ctying. The happiness of others, now that it was all over, 
did but bring home to her the cruelty of fate. 

‘I have only one consolation,’ she said to me. ‘ It is the 
thought that your father’s sacrifice will not have been in 
vain.’ ‘That memoty is bitter to me to-day. 

The years that followed were mad for pleasure. People 
wanted to forget, to fleet the time carelessly, let the world 
spin. There has always been a reaction like this in history 
after a period of anguish. For myself, I had small share in 
the merry-making. It was a shadowed, studious adolescence, 
moulded in the cult of a memory. Then one came to man’s 
estate. Now it was my turn, it was for me to sit down at 
the banquet of life, to have my own hearth, to carve myself a 
place in the world. 

Instead, catastrophe. My father’s sacrifice will have been 
senseless and in vain. 

So be it. Enough of that. Now I shall say the things 
that lie on my heart. 

Have we been betrayed ? I do not know. I have no way 
of coming at the facts without which considered judgment is 
impossible. I shall say only this: the men in charge should 
have known our own strength. They should have informed 
themselves as to the forces of the enemy. If we were the 
weaker, we should not have run headlong upon suicide. If 
we were the stronger, where did our strength go ? 

But out defeat has causes more remote than these. Here 
there is no need of documents or evidence in writing: my 
own memory will suffice. And the memories that crowd 
upon me bring me to this conclusion. France died because 
her soul was sick. She was snapped from the tree of life, 
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and fell into Hitler’s hands, like a rosy apple, rotten at the 
heart. This country, once masculine and proud, torch- 
bearer of civilisation in the vanguard of the nations, was 
become (despite certain appearances) a woman, with a 
woman’s qualities and a woman’s defects: and the French 
themselves no better than insufferable children, quarrelsome 
and ill-bred. 

It is with régimes as with individuals: they have their 
youth, their flowering, their decadence and their death. 
The decadence of democracy is demagogy, its death dictator- 
ship. With the assistance of the foreigner, France finds 
herself a dictatorship, but she only reached that pass because 
a crazy demagogy had brought her down by the stern to 
suicide. 

A people is a democtacy when it governs itself by means 
of representatives whose business it is to reconcile the general 
interest with the liberty of the individual, in the equality of all. 
A people is a demagogy when its representatives neglect the 
general interest, and think only of their own. For long years 
France has been a demagogy. 

I grant you that she kept up the democratic forms. She 
even posed as champion of the democracies, and, no doubt, 
her people believed sincerely enough in her mission. The 
French, who are for ever talking politics, ended by becom- 
ing completely stripped of the political sense. Her leaders, 
finding the régime profitable, took good care not to enlighten 
them. They were degenerate themselves. 


‘The Chamber ? It is a kind of froth of ignorance and vanity 
spewed up by universal suffrage in Paris. Jumping-jacks of a day, 
illustrious nobodies, ambitious flats, fists up to defy the world, 
and content to snatch at a bone to gnaw: sick minds, dreaming of 
revenge for their constant humiliation: disordered appetites, 
unbuttoned folly. When a man of ordinary common sense goes 
by and casts an eye upon that writhing heap, he halts, amazed and 
sick at heart. . . . Is it possible ? Is France that thing that’s there ? 
No, France is elsewhere : she is not with the vermin that batten on 
her: she is with those of her children who travail and who toil.’ 


Who, you will ask, wrote lines so harsh? Doubtless an 
enemy of Parliament, a partisan of dictatorship, writing 
yesterday out of the bitterness and anger of defeat? Far 
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from it. They were written in 1895 by a man whose whole 
sympathy went out to Republican France: by Emile Zola. 

They apply, however, with even more force to the pre-war 
yeats: the evil had swelled higher. Of the parliamentary 
office that should have been a duty, the members made a 
career: how many briefless barristers, how many doctors 
without practice, sat in the Chamber, with hardly a sincere 
conviction amongst them? When the fancy took them to 
stand for election, they sniffed the air to see which way the 
wind blew; chose the ticket most likely to secure the maxi- 
mum of votes, prepared to abandon it the moment they were 
elected, if the wind had changed and there was a chance of 
office. Certain of them, starting off from socialism, wound 
up on the extreme Right. Is not that so, M. Laval ? Others, 
after marching in the ranks of the Jeunesse Catholique, became 
leaders of the Popular Front. Is not that so, M. Pierre Cot ? 
In short, every member felt it his duty to become a Minister : 
every Minister would have felt himself disgraced if he had 
not been at least once in his career, Premier. 

The descent was imperceptible : yet in the end all executive 
power was dependent on the legislative ; hence the temptation 
to provoke, by one pretext or another, the fall of the Ministry 
in office, with the secret hope of a seat in its successor. The 
Third Republic lived for seventy years and had known about 
a hundred and ten Ministries. These gentlemen had, more- 
over, a universal competence: they could pass with 
nonchalance from Finance to Justice, from National Education 
to the Colonies. Every candidate after his election, every 
Deputy after reaching cabinet rank, had to satisfy the ambi- 
tions of his camarilla, place his friends. For the smaller 
appetites a tobacconist’s licence or a job as postman: for the 
larger, the promise of a Bill, an amendment to a Bill, a demand 
for an amnesty, an important contract to come one’s way. 
How many of our leaders were themselves led by the nose, 
puppets whose strings were in the hands of high finance. 
The affaire Stavisky that made such a stir exposed some of 
those sttings: in that business the strings were cheques. 

The basis of the régime, election, was itself completely 
counterfeit. 

Contested elections are normal in a democracy. The 
régime cannot exist without several political parties. 
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Admit but one party and the country finds itself auto- 
matically a dictatorship. But excess in anything is a 
defect. France suffered from a plethora of so-called parties 
which wete nothing but groups; Royalistes, Parti Social 
Frangais, Fédération Républicaine, Démocrates Populaires, Alliance 
Démocratique, Gauche Radicale, Groupe des Indépendents de Gauche, 
Radicaux Socialistes, Socialistes, Communistes—enough and to 
spate, without counting the independent members. Since 
none of these groups was strong enough to stand alone, the 
Minister who took office must make alliances with his neigh- 
bours, water down his Cabinet, renounce his personal pro- 
gramme in whole or in part to secure support : a fine prospect 
for constructive policy. 

Each of these parties had its great man, all of them 
aspirants for Cabinet rank: hence a continual underground 
tug-of-war within the parties themselves. The mandarins 
of the Republic took, in turn, the various levers of control. 
It is the way of France to make anything the excuse for a 
song, and one that I remember had a great vogue— 


‘ You take the same ingredients, 
And make a start once more, 


ending with the disillusioned 


‘ Why did we change the Government ? 
It’s the mixture as before.’ 


Unluckily, in this struggle between particular interests, the 
general interest of the nation was ground to powder. As a 
result of the system the elections, instead of being a solid 
and serious means of consulting the nation, were no more 
than a Fair Day for the parties. The currency that bought 
the voices of the Sovereign people was the brisk bidding of 
the candidates—‘ten francs ... twenty francs... Any 
advance?’ But it was France, the permanent interest of 
France, that these cheapjacks put up for auction. The 
ordinary man, all feeling for the national interest lost long 
ago, snapped at the bait, and, election after election, played 
the game of a demagogy that went from folly to folly. To 
win a seat it was enough to promise the impossible, without 
indicating how one would set about trying to achieve it. 
I know boroughs where the successful candidate was the 
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one who stood most drinks in the cafés. At Marseilles, 
where they never do things by halves, there have been 
elections that raised the dead to vote. 

Beyond question, the better sort turned more and more 
from politics. We have had criminals in the Chamber, men 
sentenced under common law, scatterbrains, traitors, but 
men of authentic knowledge and wisdom have found the 
doors shut against them. They did not know how to promise 
the moon. Constantly one heard decent folk say, ‘ Politics ? 
They make me sick’; and many had gone so far as not to 
vote at all. ‘To go in for politics’ came to mean ‘to do a 
bit of business on the sly,’ and it was too often justified. 
Not always. There were honourable men in the Chamber as 
well as knaves; good Frenchmen with a sincere wish to 
work for the good of their country. But the men who could 
live through years of patliamentary promiscuity, see this 
seat and that on administrative councils dangled before them 
as the price of a single vote and keep their integrity, were ina 
minority too small to have any influence. Like Cassandra 
they prophesied disaster to unheeding ears. 

There was a time when the intervention of good French- 
men in politics would have been possible, and effective: a 
time when France had not yet fallen back into childhood, and 
could have chosen sane leaders, had not these defaulted from 
their duty. We shall see later how grave was the responsi- 
bility of these ‘ rightminded ’ Frenchmen. 

Still, however, France called herself a democracy. Still 
she flaunted her noble device : ‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ 
But the words had become empty of all meaning. They 
masked reality. 

Liberty ? The reality was liberty to say everything and 
do everything, even what was positively evil. This is not 
liberty, but licence. To take one example among hundreds, 
we have seen servants of the State, paid by the State, forming 
completely illegal syndicates, and threatening to hold up the 
public services if their salaries and pensions were not, as 
they put it, ‘ adjusted.’ 

Equality ? The reality was the reign of a favouritism as 
absolute as in the years of despotism. Whoever stood well 
with the party in power was indulged: whoever opposed it 
was browbeaten and persecuted. Thus, since 1904, French- 
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men in religious orders, as much citizens of France as the 
rest, have been denied the right to own property or to live in 
community, and were constrained to go into exile in order to 
live the life which was their ideal. ‘ Lois d’exception’ were 
passed, directed expressly against them. A strange equality, 
this; strange liberty of thought: the very corner-stone of the 
régime. 

Fraternity ? Fraternity, perhaps, within one class, but 
between classes, hate. The various parties followed for the 
most part class divisions. In place of uniting Frenchmen, 
they separated them into hostile compartments. Economics 
would have proved to them that it was to their interest to 
come to an understanding, but politics opposed it, for 
politics lived on their squabbles. The party in power 
governed, not for France, but against its own opponents. 
If one is to be a member one must have electors, and the best 
way to keep one’s electors well in hand is to transform free 
men into partisans. I could quote examples without number. 
In solid truth, healthy democracy in France was dead, killed 
by those who called themselves its defenders. 

It would have been easy to find a remedy. It would 
have been possible, for instance, by prolonging the electoral 
mandate, to prevent immediate or final re-election, and the 
parliamentary function would then cease to be a career. 
There were other remedies in plenty, but any one of them, if 
it would have saved France, would equally have clipped the 
wings of the ruling oligarchy. Hence their savage opposition 
to all reform under colour of defending the Republic and the 
Constitution. ‘Two Presidents of the Council, one, Millerand, 
actually functioning, the other, Doumergue, returned to that 
office, were swept away for having glimpsed the danger and 
spoken of applying remedies. The ordinary man, bewildered 
and made game of, took good note of the degeneracy of the 
Government, and detached himself from it. Hence his’ 
aligning himself with one or other of the extreme patties, 
Right or Left, which alike promised him a complete re- 
minting of the State. 

The Republican leaders made ready the bed for the 
dictators. 

JACQUES. 
[To be continued.} 
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POEM 
THE PLEA 


Bz I again in Your remembering, God, 
AsIamin Your memory. For I, 

Without Your condescension, have become 

A dream that night rejects. I know, alas! 
That sinners have no rights, and supplicate 
Your infinite mercy, God. And sinner I, 

In double dire transgression : in what I share 
With other men, and in forgetfulness 

Of that inevitable sin. For I 

Have walked amongst Your mansions, by Your waters, 
In the high mountains ; eaten, drunk, and slept, 
Touched fondly and with passion, tasted all 
The early harvest-bounties, and have sent 

Not one bright thought towards You or one prayer, 
Or brooded on my death at eventide. 

For this presumptuous mimicry of You 

In this scarred, riven, sweat-begotten world, 
For my forgetfulness am I forgotten. 

To be forgotten is to be, not death, 

But death forgetting death, sense without taste, 
The artist clipped of his creativeness, 

Seeing Cezanne as the flat oil-smudged square. 
Divided from the prophecy of myself, 

My ultimate naming in Your last assize, 

I have become the creature of one place, 

The thickening body and the greying hair, 
Which idiot-disgust must contemplate 

Amongst the suave live bronzes of the young. 
The world is not its own significance. 

Without the quick of God and shadow of death 
It dwindles to its surfaces ; and these, 
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Like watet’s, have no substance but become 
Possessed by fickle images. All’s now 

And never now: mask slips from mask to mask, 
And in the lust for unreality — 

The terra firma of the sponge and squid 

Becomes the stirring horror of our joy. 

There move I—or have moved; for am I not, 
God, God, my Saviour and my salt of joy, 

Saved by the knowledge that Your knowledge is ? 
Ah, see how terrible is that abyss 

Through which in trivial leisure now I fall ! 

For I must try Your having by a cheat, 

Knowing too well how well You know my cheat. 
Who shall be more abandoned? The born-blind ? 
Or those who having eyes and thinking eyes 
Slide to the dark ravines when morning comes, 
And know where sun is by the darker bars 

Run from the firs’ feet slanted to the stream ? 
Am I remembered, Lord? For I have climbed 
To where the pine and cypress and wild fig 

Filter sea and island through their screen ; 

And in the clear still beauty of the noon 

I seem to see with other, quieter eyes ; 

And in this wild disburdening of despair 

There sounds (or so it seems or cares to seem) 
The memory of a memory of peace. 

My body comes to terms with time and place 
And has no special need or fear of them. 

What lightning takes my heart when the heart says : 
‘Perhaps He may remember.’ And then I fear 
And will not dare to dream the possible. 

And yet, and yet, there’s coolness on my tongue, 
And the world comes to rights by right of taste. 
Ah, this at least I know, that one small drop, 
Fallen from infinite balm, is cyclamen 

Spread through the mountain-pastures all the day. 
And one small second of remembering 

Tides me through wonder for a score of days. 
God, is itso? Am I remembered, God ? 


L. AARONSON. 
Borges, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


REPRISALS 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Str,—In regard to Reprisals, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY for 
November contains two articles both declaring apparently in favour 
of reprisals. I say ‘ apparently ’ because the Bishop blows hot and 
cold and says and unsays, leaving the reader uncertain of his con- 
clusion. Your own declaration (p. 421) is more explicit, except 
perhaps on p. 422 where you use a double negative to suggest a 
positive, thus: ‘It is not certain that terroristic bombardment 
would not, etc.’ Both statements are made from the Christian 
standpoint presumably ; your own attitude to the Bible is plain 
from many pertinent quotations on the outer cover and particularly 
on p. 316 of the October issue. I write as a Christian minister, no 
pacifist, but believing that Wat may be a Christian duty and that 
Christ and His Cross are our constant example and ideal. 

The Bishop takes possible reprisals as not only of the vindictive 
kind which all Christians condemn (p. 458), but as disciplinary retri- 
bution, which many support, he says. To call reprisals retribution 
is to get away from the point and confuse the mind. To discuss 
‘methods of warfare’ and the horrors of war as on p. 459 is to 
create a false issue. Where war is there must be horrors of war, and 
in the end it is true that the decision lies with the Government, 
though every Christian conscience must judge the Government. It 
is not a matter of military tactics and expediency. 

What are the evils against which Reprisals are advocated ? 
Terroristic bombing of civilians, including women and children 
and of hospitals, bombing and machine gunning of trawlermen 
unarmed, of people escaping in rafts and boats, of people on the 
streets or in shelters. These are the reprisals in question, and I 
submit that if our nation follows the lead of the Bishop and yourself 
and imitates our enemies in these practices we deserve to lose not 
only our Christian faith and hope and standing and self-respect, but 
this and every war we fight in that vindictive spirit and by these 
inhuman methods. 

You say on p. 422 the decision to abstain from reprisals for 
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terroristic bombing seems to you a psychological, political and strategic 
error. I answer, the decision to use terroristic bombing would be a 
moral error of infinitely greater magnitude. Are we fighting for 
Christian ideals or merely for bread and butter and sleep and 
pleasure ? Your prosaic paragraph on the ‘ prosaic attitude’ cuts 
no ice and gets us nowhere. For you have yourself constantly 
argued for war aims and peace aims. The mere ‘ prosaic’ plan of 
living from day to day and fighting from blow to blow is impossible. 
That Londoners demand retribution for the wrong done them is, 
you say, ‘ right and human.’ And later you say that one result of 
* successful reprisals,’ begging the question by the word ‘ successful,’ 
would be to hearten the people in our country, mostly Londoners, 
who have suffered so badly. You actually say to hearten by hitting 
back, meaning only to satisfy not the sense of justice but a spirit of 
revenge, despicable in any professing the Christian faith and desiring 
to live worthily of a Christian community. 

No, sir, we dare not adopt such methods of barbarism, and I 
deeply regret that a Bishop whom one should for his very office 
respect and an editor whom one has admired and applauded for 
many incisive and true criticisms and deliverances should have 
blundered so badly. 

Yours, etc., 
GILBERT BUCHANAN. 


HEIL HUNGER 


[The following letter from Dr. Gumpert (whose book Het. HUNGER 
was reviewed in the September number of the NINETEENTH CENTURY) 
has been sent to us by his publishers, to whom it was addressed, with 
a request for its publication. 

Tue Eprror. 
GrorGE ALLEN & UNWIN L1D., 
LONDON. 

I wrote my book Heil Hunger! Health under Hitler for the 
purpose of proving that the health of the German people, after six 
years of the Hitler régime, had not improved at the outbreak of the 
war, but had grown considerably worse. A great many physicians 
have discussed my book. Two of them did not like it and con- 
sidered my deductions erroneous, as well as the facts submitted. 
One of them was the head of the Department of Public Health of 
the Reich, Dr. Conti, in Berlin, and the other was Dr. William A. 
Brend, of London. 

In THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, September 1940, Dr. Brend 
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published an article in which he maintains that my book is ‘ full of 
errors and mis-statements ’ and ‘ not be worth while.’ He begins 
his polemics with a mis-statement, by misquoting me. I am sup- 
posed to have written : 


Six years of Nazi rule have resulted in an increased death-rate, a falling 
birth-rate, a declining fecundity, a growing criminality, an increase in 
rickets, drunkenness, venereal disease, tuberculosis, epidemics, a piling 
up of accidents, and a doubling of mental diseases. 


In reality the sentence reads as follows : 


an increased death-rate, a falling birth-rate, a fecundity, an increase in 
tickets, the physical incapacity of the youth, go per cent. flat feet, a 
growing criminality, an increase in drunkenness, a doubling of mental 
diseases, an increase in venereal diseases, a rise in tuberculosis for man 
and beast, an increase in epidemics, food poisoning, puerperal fever, an 
increasing mortality rate in the hospitals, a piling up of fatal accidents, 
a decline in working capacity, new occupational diseases, injury by 
compulsory sports, an increase in female labour, under-nourishment, a 
shortage of vitamins, misery among the farmer class, the ruin of science, 
the decline of military power. 


Dr. Brend in selecting several arguments which he claims he can 
refute and by omitting other important arguments endeavours to 
create the impression with the readers as though he had refuted my 
book. 

Upon perusal of his numerous rows of figures I must admit that 
my book does contain several mis-statements : 


1. Not 80,000 more persons died annually in Hitler-Germany than 
before Hitler, as a result of the increased death-rate, but only 67,831. 

2. In the year 1937 the suicide rates of Austria and Hungary were 
higher, so that Germany does not take first place, but third. 

3. The total number of registered suicides, 1936, in Europe (with 
the exception of Germany) was not 30,201, as I wrote and not 37,415 
as Dr. Brend asserts, but 35,228. 

4. The total number of German suicides in 1936, was not 21,984, 
but 19,288. 


Three of these misunderstandings can be explained by the fact 
that the Statistisches Jahrbuch fuer das Deutsche Reich (‘ Statistical Year 
Book for the German Reich ’) of 1938, which served me as a refer- 
ence, already gave the figures for Austria and Germany combined, 
although the Axschluss had not yet taken place. However, parti- 
cularly in the case of suicides, it may be well to point out that at 
that time the same terror of national-socialism was at work in 
Austria and Hungary, which, as I believe, led to the increase in the 
rate of suicides in Germany. 
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A further misunderstanding is due to the fact that according to 
my statement the death rate had decreased during the past fourteen 
years in all the countries of the world, with the exception of Greece, 
Colombia, Egypt, while it now had increased in Germany. I 
arrived at this conclusion by a comparison of the tables of the 
Statistical Year Book, 1927, p. 11, x, and 1938, p. 19, x. Inasmuch 
as the census was not always taken in the same years small dis- 
crepancies result, which Dr. Brend has discovered. 

Very well, there are five inaccuracies which might have been 
avoided. But they in no way alter my final deductions contained in 
the chapter ‘ Population Policy.’ The mortality rate has risen. 
(Correct.) The number of marriages, after an initial upward spurt, 
has declined. (Correct.) The fecundity index is far behind the 
level attained in the pre-Hitler period. (Correct.) 

Dr. Brend considers the continued increase of the mortality rate 
since Hitler unessential. I differ with him. Dr. Brend considers 
the death rate among children as very favourable (rise by 1°5 per 
cent. per annum for infants over one year in the cities of Germany !) 
I differ with him. Dr. Brend again and again refers to the fact that 
‘ conditions over the same period were worse in other European 
countries than in Germany. I am well aware of that. Germany 
was, as I am bound to emphasise repeatedly, a country of unusual 
high hygienic standards. I was concerned with proving that this 
standard had not improved under Hitler, as the Nazis and Dr. 
Brend maintain. This standard has partly deteriorated in a most 
catastrophic manner. 

I had assumed that the unusual increase of deaths in column 43 
headed ‘ Sudden death, with causes not indicated or insufficiently 
indicated,’ could be explained by a number of not correctly regis- 
tered suicides and murders. Dr. Brend asserts that I have added 
the word ‘ sudden ’ arbitrarily ‘ and this throws an interesting side- 
light on my methods.’ Dr. Brend’s assertion is untrue. The 
Statistical Year Book for the German Reich speaks of nothing but 
‘ Sudden Death or causes not given at all or insufficiently given.’ 
Fortunately Dr. Brend does not know how in the case of political 
‘accidents’ certificates of death are manufactured in the Third 
Reich. I know it from experience. 

Dr. Brend considers the increase in tuberculosis registrations 
insignificant. I differ with him, since the German authorities them- 
selves regard them as threatening. His assertion that only the death 
cases from tuberculosis give an indisputable picture of the spreading 
of this disease is in error. ‘Tuberculosis is a chronic disease and 
the death cases to-day only give a picture of the new cases of about 
ten yearsago. Dr. Brend criticises that I have inadmissibly embraced 
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the cases of patients in institutions for ‘ the mentally sick, epileptic, 
idiots, the feeble-minded and cases of nervous disorders’ which 
have been doubled. That again, he claims, is proof of my strange 
methods. This aggregation is not my invention, but taken word 
for word from the Statistical Year Boox for the German Reich 
(1927, Pp. 432). He traces the doubling of the number merely to the 
greater care exercised by the Nazis. He is mistaken. The number 
of available beds has increased only about 10 per cent. in fourteen 
years. In the German Republic insane people were not permitted 
to run about in the streets. 

A further gross distortion on the part of Dr. Brend: He 
ironically cites my alleged remark that the nervous disorders 
reported in increasing numbers from nearly every part of Germany 
are due to excessive indulgence in tobacco and alcohol. This 
remark does not emanate from me, but from the official Public 
Health Service, as the text clearly shows. 

Dr. Brend is ‘ surprised that it is just the generative organs of 
industrially overworking women which become affected.’ I could 
supply him with convincing literature on this subject, including the 
opinions of the national-socialist Reich Public Health Office. Dr. 
Brend does not even permit that the Nazis be burdened with the 
flat feet of the school children ; he considers this a consequence of 
the first World War, although the children were born only a decade 
after the conclusion of the war, although rickets, as I have shown, 
increased in the Third Reich tremendously. 

I am entirely at a loss to understand what Dr. Brend aims at by 
his attacks and his mis-statements. He discovers several errors in 
figures, which do not alter the state of affairs in the slightest degree, 
but he conceals the entire amount of material that proves the poor 
state of health of the Nazis. 


Dr. MARTIN GUMPERT. 
New York, October 10th, 1940. 


To the Editor of the NiNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

Srr,—Dr. Gumpert, in his reply to my article in the September 
number of this JouRNAL, has evaded all my main criticisms and 
repeated many of his mis-statements, the most flagrant of which was 
his assertion that the German birth rate has fallen under Hitler. As 
I have already stated, the birth rate, after falling steadily for many 
years to its lowest point, 14-7 in 1933, rose abruptly in 1934 to 18°1 
and was 19°7 in 1938. ‘This is the outstanding feature of German 
vital statistics in recent years, and we are going to hear a great deal 
more about it and its effects and causes. To represent the German 
birth rate as having fallen is, on the most charitable assumption, an 
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act of carelessness so gross as to throw doubt on the validity of 
every statement made in the book. Let it be remembered that this 
statement was the one most eagerly quoted by reviewers and public 
speakers as evidence of the failure of Nazi effort, and many of these 
must now regret that they were misled by Dr. Gumpert’s unfor- 
tunate mistake. 

But the error, as I pointed out, was the more puzzling for the 
reason that, while nowhere quoting the actual figures of the birth- 
rate, Dr. Gumpert gave a number of other statistics which suggested 
that it had fallen and consequently appeared to support his assertion. 
He repeats some of these in his reply. After admitting to five 
* inaccuracies,’ he continues : 


But they in no way alter my final deductions contained in the chapter 
‘Population Policy.’ The mortality rate has risen. (Correct.) The 
number of marriages, after an initial upward spurt, has declined. 
(Correct.) The fecundity index is far behind the level attained in the 
pre-Hitler period. (Correct.) 


Now these three statements are verbally true, but the deductions 
Dr. Gumpert draws from them, or intends others to draw from 
them, are not true, always remembering that he is purporting to 
show the deterioration in Germany under Nazi rule. Hitler seized 
power in 1933, consequently comparisons, for Dr. Gumpert’s 
purpose, should be between 1932 and the latest year for which 
statistics are available, in most cases 1937; or between series 
of years before and after 1933 where it is necessary to eliminate 
yearly fluctuations by averaging. Two of the above statements 
however illustrate Dr. Gumpert’s device of taking for comparison 
pairs of years which have no relation to the Nazi period and then 
assuming, or letting it be assumed, that they relate to the Nazi 
period. Here, for instance, are the German marriage rates since 1929 : 


1929 ++ 92 1932 +. 79 1935 ++ 97 
1930 .. 88 1933 .. 9°7 1936 .. OI 
1931 .. 80 1934 «. I1°2 1937 -- gf 

1938 .. 9°4 


It will be seen that after the big rise in 1934 there has been some 
decline, but the rate in 1938 is still very appreciably higher than that 
in 1932. Dr. Gumpert does not mention the year of comparison 
when he states that the number of marriages has declined, but he 
obviously intends it to be assumed that it is 1932, otherwise there is 
no point in the remark. 

Literally true also is the statement that the fecundity index (i.e., 
births per 1,000 women aged fifteen to forty-five) is far behind the 
level attained in the pre-Hitler period, but only so if ‘ pre-Hitler 
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period ’ means a date at least as far back as 1914! The rate was 82:3 
in 1923, and thereafter it fell steadily to the record low level of 58-9 
in 1933. In 1934 (the first year in which the Hitler influence could 
show) it rose to 73°3 and in 1937 was 77:1. Thus, compared with 
1932, the rate instead of being ‘ far behind’ was actually 30 per 
cent. higher in 1937. Incidentally, we may note that in his book 
Dr. Gumpert says that the rate, 77-1 in 1937, was the lowest level. 
I pointed out this ‘ inaccuracy’ in my article, but he has not cor- 
rected it in his reply. 

While on the subject of the birth rate, I should be glad to call 
attention to another of Dr. Gumpert’s remarks, suggestive of a fall, 
which was not included in my article. He states that the number of 
mothers with four or more children declined between 1933 and 
1939, but the enquiring mind wonders why he gives no information 
about the mothers with one, two and three children respectively. 
Reference to the German Year Book satisfies this curiosity. The 
first two of these classes (the largest) have both increased, the third 
has remained stationary, and the last, as Dr. Gumpert states, has 
decreased. This was just what might have been expected. Hitler’s 
emotional appeal was to the young. Mothers already with three 
children have resisted his persuasive voice. Why did Dr. Gumpert 
pick out the only class which has declined ? 

To return to the quoted statement. The mortality rate (which 
shows considerable yearly fluctuations) averaged 11-4 per 1,000 for 
the four years preceding 1933 and 11-5 for the four succeeding years. 
Dr. Gumpert is right therefore when he says it has risen. It has 
done so by o-1 per 1,000. But in his book, by comparing the highest 
rate in the Nazi period, 11-8 in 1935 and 1936 with the rate 10°8 in 
1933, he arrives at an increase of 1°o per 1,000, and then assuming 
that this increase applied to every year, informed his readers that 
this meant ‘in round figures’ an annual increase in the number 
of deaths of 80,000, this in a country with a population of 67,831,000 | 
In his letter he has corrected his arithmetic and now says that only 
67,871 more persons die annually as a result of the increased death 
rate. Butas the average increase is only o-1 per 1,000, it will be seen 
that even this number is still ten times in excess of the correct figure. 

Dr. Gumpert has also (partially) corrected his arithmetic relating 
to suicides. He now states that the German suicides in 1936, which 
he said in his book were 21,984 and almost equal to the total number 
of suicides in the rest of Europe, were in fact 19,288, and those in 
the rest 35,288, but he still omits to point out that this ‘ rest ’ does 
not include ten countries with a population of some 215,000,000, 
for which no returns were available. He explains his ‘ inaccuracies ’ 
over these figures by saying that the German Statistical Year Book 
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for 1938 already gave the figures for Germany and Austria com- 
bined. This is untrue. Here is how the entry appears in that Year 
Book, ‘Selbstmord . . . M.13,443 . . . W.5,845 ... . Oster- 
reich, 2,696.’ Dr. Gumpert added these figures together himself to 
swell the German total although they relate to 1936, two years before 
the union with Austria. 

Dr. Gumpert denies my statement that he has himself introduced 
the word ‘ sudden ’ when he says in his book, ‘ There is an ominous 
column, No. 43, headed : “‘ Sudden death, with causes not indicated 
or insufficiently indicated.” ’ and he says in his reply that he was 
quoting from the Statistical Year Book of the German Reich. Un- 
fortunately, however, he gave the number ‘ 43’ as that of the 
column he was quoting, and this shows that he has taken it from the 
table of causes of death in the International List, which is published 
in Geneva, in French and English, from material supplied by each 
Government and issued in this country by Messrs. Allen and Unwin, 
who also published Hei/ Hunger. The entry in that list is as follows : 
“No. 43. Causes non spécifites ou mal définies. Causes of death not 
specified or ill-defined.’ The entry under ‘ 43 ’ in the German Year 
Book is ‘ Andere Herzkrankheiten.’ ‘The verbal difference between 
* specified ’ and ‘ indicated,’ etc., is presumably due to the translation 
of the Geneva entry into German and back again into English, but 
this will not explain the appearance of the word ‘ sudden.’ Actually 
column 43 in the International List (which is equivalent to 199-200 
in the Detailed International List, followed with slight modifica- 
tions in this country) means what it says, and is employed by Regis- 
trars all over the world to record sudden deaths not otherwise 
described, deaths not certified by doctors, persons found dead in 
whom the cause of death cannot be ascertained, and deaths from 
‘heart failure’ and other medically indefinite conditions, whether 
sudden or otherwise. Dr. Gumpert’s vivid imagination has led him 
to see in this column a Nazi device for concealing suicides, deaths in 
concentration camps and even ‘ mysterious disappearances ’ and, in 
his reply, it has even made him find an ‘ unusual increase’ in the 
number of deaths it records. But this flight of fancy collapses com- 
pletely when we discover that the death rate in this column attained 
its highest level in 1932, 24 per 100,000 inhabitants, and thereafter 
fell steadily to 21-5 in 1936, the latest year for which the figures are 
available. Dr. Gumpert, however, rather naively admits now that 
all this was an assumption. 

In reply to my comment that he had assembled a rather hetero- 
geneous collection of affections to prove his statement that mental 
disorders have increased in Nazi Germany, Dr. Gumpert now says 
that the aggregation was not his own idea but was taken word for 
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word from the Statistical Year Book for 1927. But in his book he 
never mentions the year 1927: he compares 1923 and 1936, and for 
1936 his statement is certainly not true. He has himself added 
together four columns (Nos. 9-12) in the German list of institutions 
for every kind of malady, and included certain neurological affec- 
tions which we do not regard as mental diseases in this country. 
He states that the number of available beds has only increased by 
about 10 per cent. in fourteen years, although the number under 
institutional care had doubled. According to the Year Books, how- 
ever, the number of beds for the affections Dr. Gumpert quotes was 
133,444 in 1923, and 194,271 in 1936. This seems to me to be more 
than ro per cent., but of course Dr. Gumpert has his own special 
methods of arithmetic. On Dr. Gumpert’s figures, moreover, it 
* would seem that the Nazi has reverted to the rather uncomfortable 
eighteenth century practice of putting more than one patient in a 
bed. Apart from the silliness of going back to 1923 to prove Nazi 
incompetence, Dr. Gumpert should know that every country in 
which an active public health policy has been pursued—and Ger- 
many was one—shows a growth in its provision for the sick, but 
this is very far from connoting an increase in morbidity. In England 
and Wales, for instance, the number under care for mental disorder 
in 1923 was 126,279, and in 1938 it was 158,732, but we do not take 
this as evidence of an increase in these conditions. 

Similarly with notifiable diseases, as the standard of living rises, 
greater accuracy and completeness of notification are demanded 
from both registering officials and doctors, possibly resulting in a 
steady rise in the numbers recorded, though the real incidence of 
the disease and its death rate may be falling. Deductions from case- 
rates, which Dr. Gumpert is very fond of quoting, can only be 
drawn with the greatest care. An apparent rise may be entirely due 
to a new administrative regulation, and we shall see an instance of 
this when considering food poisoning in Germany. We may note 
in this connection that Dr. Gumpert reiterates his belief that a rise 
of about 0-6 per cent. in the case-rate from tuberculosis in the two 
consecutive years, 1935 and 1936, proves an increase in the pre- 
valence of this disease. How does he explain the continuous fall in 
the death rate from tuberculosis from 75*o in 1932 to 70°5 in 1936 ? 

Dr. Gumpert says that I ‘ do not even permit that the Nazis be 
burdened with the flat feet of the school children.’ This is a com- 
plete distortion of my remark which was: ‘ The wide prevalence 
of flat foot and other deformities among the youth need not be 
questioned, but is more likely to be due to malnutrition of children 
during the last war and early years of the peace than to recent condi- 
tions.’ In fact Dr, Gumpert never mentions flat feet in connection 
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with school children in his book, and the only statistics he gives 
relating to this disorder are for youths born in the years 1913 to 1916. 

Two medical points may be noticed. Dr. Gumpert points out 
that his remark that the increasing numbers of nervous disorders in 
Germany are due to excessive indulgence in tobacco and alcohol, 
emanates from the Public Health Service. I have not had an 
opportunity of reading the report from which he quotes, but I am 
still not impressed, and I can only repeat that in this country we 
know alcoholic neuritis and delirium, but that alcoholics are 
notoriously less liable to nervous disorders, as ordinarily under- 
stood, i.e., neuroses, than non-alcoholics ; and we find excessive 
tobacco smoking an effect rather than a cause of such disorders. As 
regards his remark in his book that ‘ it is just the generative organs 
of women which suffer to such an important degree as the result of 
industrial employment ; and the malignancy of tumours is many 
times higher among such women than among those not so em- 
ployed ’ (a remark which in his reply, while purporting to quote my 
article, he has himself modified by inserting the word ‘ overwork- 
ing’ into my words and omitting the second part of the sentence), 
I can merely say that if this were confirmed by English experience 
it would be a fact of the highest social importance and of the greatest 
medical interest. 

Finally Dr. Gumpert accuses me of misquoting him because I 
have not dealt with all the matters covered in his catalogue of Nazi 
iniquities. But I do not question for a moment his statement that 
crime has increased in Germany, or that there is misery among 
farmers or that science is ruined. Indeed we knew all these things 
before Hei] Hunger was written. But I am surprised to learn that 
military power has declined under the Nazis. I was only concerned 
to correct his many mis-statements about public health in Germany 
because of the erroneous and possibly harmful illusions they were 
creating in this country, and but for this fact I should not have 
thought the book worth noticing. As, however, Dr. Gumpert 
thinks he has been unfairly treated I will now deal with a few more 
of the points in his list which were omitted from my article. 

Speaking of bacteriological food poisoning he states that in 
1935 the number of cases reported was 1,751 and in 1936 the | 
number was 3,674. ‘In one year therefore there was an increase of 
more than 100 per cent.’ These three statements are again literally 
true. But why has Dr. Gumpert omitted the footnote attached to 
the German table stating that until 1935 only cases of poisoning by 
meat, fish and sausage were xeported ? 

Dr. Gumpert’s remarks on puerperal fever afford a delightful 
little study of his methods, He says : 
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Puerperal fever has become a rarity in hospitals. Such was the case 
in Germany, too, until the coming of the Nazis. When they acquired 
power, puerperal fever likewise re-acquired its ancient and baleful power 
in the hospitals of Germany. The following are the figures for cases 
of puerperal fever: for 1933, 5,151; for 1934, 6,355 ; for 1935, 7,004; 
for 1936, 7,965. 


Now at first sight this looks like a convincing indictment, a rise of 
more than 50 per cent. in the four years. But it is a safe rule with 
Dr. Gumpert always to examine his dates, and the question at once 
presents itself, why has he not given us the number for 1937? It 
was available, and for other diseases he quotes he takes that year. 
Was it because the number in 1937 fell to 6,417? And why has he 
not given the figures for 1932 ? Was it because the number in that 
year was 5,818 ? Andas the number in 1931 was even higher, 5,878, 
we see now that his statement that puerperal fever had become a 
rarity in pre-Nazi Germany has gone by the board. Moreover, the 
rise in Nazi Germany from 5,818 to 6,417 becomes 11 instead of 50 
per cent. But now another consideration arises. These are gross 
figures and they carry no significance until they are related to the 
number of births, but in view of his antics with the birth rate Dr. 
Gumpert dare not point this out. When we correlate these figures 
with the birth rate the picture is entirely altered. As there was a 
rise of 20 per cent. in the birth rate from 1932 to 1937, and only a 
rise of 11 per cent. in the cases notified, it is clear that so far from 
there having been an increase in the puerperal fever rate, there must 
have been a substantial decline in the rate per thousand live births 
which is the usual way of recording the incidence of this disease. 
Actually the case-rate fell from 5-9 per thousand births in 1932 to 
5*o per thousand in 1937; and the death rate, which is a better 
criterion, fell from 2-5 per thousand births in 1932 to 1°8 per 
thousand in 1937. In the aggregate of German towns with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants, the death rates from puerperal fever in 
recent years were: 1931, 3°33; 1932, 3°23 1933, 3°33 1934, 2°43 
1935, 2°03; 1936, 1°9; 1937, 1-4; thus one more of our author’s 
myths becomes apparent. 

Five infectious diseases, diphtheria, scarlet fever, dysentery, 
typhoid and paratyphoid, and infantile paralysis, have increased 
alarmingly under Nazi rule according to Dr. Gumpert. Of these, 
both the case-rate and death rate of the first two have increased 
materially ; the rates for dysentery are practically unchanged ; both 
the case-rate and the death rate from typhoid and paratyphoid have 
fallen substantially. For infantile paralysis, Dr. Gumpert states that 
the number increased from 1,318 in 1933 to 2,723 in 1937. This is 
true, but the number in 1932 was 3,896 | 
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As regards fatal accidents, Dr. Gumpert shows a substantial 
increase in the numbers, but he makes no effort to show that the 
increase was greater than in proportion to the increase of employ- 
ment in Germany which we know was very large. 

Finally, Dr. Gumpert gives a table showing the large numbers of 
recruits rejected for military service owing to physical defects, includ- 
ing bad teeth. How completely this is a question of the standard 
demanded, may perhaps best be shown by the following quotation 
from the British Medical Journal for August 14th, 1938: ‘ Of 58,547 
applicants for entry into the Royal Navy and Royal Marines for the 
year ended March, 1938, 22,039 were rejected on medical and dental 
grounds.’ The writer of an English equivalent to Hei] Hunger would 
make great capital out of this statement, but all it proves is the very 
high standard required for admission to these splendid bodies of men. 

Dr. Gumpert is a quick-change artist. After writing a book in 
which from cover to cover he paints as black a picture of health 
conditions in Germany as it is possible to imagine, proving it by his 
own peculiar methods for every branch of public health, he now 
says, in reply to my criticisms, ‘Germany was, as I am bound to 
emphasise repeatedly, a country of unusually high hygienic stan- 
dards. I was concerned with proving that this standard had not 
improved under Hitler.’ This is a very different story, and no one 
would imagine from his book that all he was trying to show was 
that a high standard had not become higher. His claim now is that, 
‘This standard has partly deteriorated in a most catastrophic 
manner.’ But of all the conditions he examines, only scarlet fever 
and diphtheria give any support to this contention, both infectious 
diseases which are subject to wide fluctuations with the prevalence 
of epidemics. 

The high standard of public health in Germany was of course 
well known to those with even an elementary knowledge of inter- 
national hygiene. Except for the conditions mentioned above, and 
a higher death rate from syphilis, it was about the same as in this 
country. It was not so high as that in Holland, which, judged by 
every test we can apply, was—and may it still be !—the healthiest 
country in Europe, but it was well above the general European 
average. Moreover, it would have been inconsistent with German 
efficiency, to have built up their powerful military machine, and to 
have allowed the people to fall into the deplorable state described 
by Dr. Gumpert. We have therefore a striking illustration of the 
power of ‘ wishful thinking’ in the eager credence given by our 
authorities and the Press to this astonishing German-American 
fairy tale. 

W. A. Brenp. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Calabria: The First Italy, by Gertrude Slaughter (the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, $4). 


There have been so many admirable books written on 
Calabria that a very high standard has been set for any new 
book on that country. Lenormant, Gissing, Norman 
Douglas—we seem to see and know the country through 
their books, while the works of Henry Swinburne and 
Ramage still find readers. Ramage’s Nooks and Byways of 
Italy is indeed an enchanting volume, and one seems to 
remember that Edward Hutton devoted one of his many 
books on Italy to Calabria. Now comes Mrs. Slaughter, an 
American writer, and it is difficult perhaps with so many 
charming volumes in mind to come to her demi-semi-historical 
papers without impatience. Her book is a little pretentious, 
and the manner too didactic for so old and so unspoilt a 
province, A great deal of information is given in her book, 
however, and some of it is not very accurate. For example, 
she tells us that ‘Magna Graecia included the modern 


Calabria,’ but in fact Calabria was never Magna Graecia. 
Magra Graecia was those various Greek cities, like beads on 
a string, which, in the midst of a darkness of barbarous tribes, 
stood along the Italian shores of the Ionian and the Tyrrhene 
seas. And is it not pedantic to speak of the ‘ toe’ of Italy 
as Bruttii—at least, in a work of vulgarisation? Even 
Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Geography refuses to do that. 
Mrs. Slaughter is also surely mistaken when she tells us that 
‘the Renaissance of Northern Italy ’ knew the Greek civilisa- 
tion of Magna Graecia. It is certain that the humanists of the 
High Renaissance, Raphael for instance, though passionately 
interested, as he was, in antiquity, were completely ignorant 
even of such enormous relics of this civilisation as the Temples 
of Paestum, though they stood, and stand, within a few miles 
of an episcopal city. And in speaking of Paola and St. 
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Francis of Paola, Mrs. Slaughter mentions ‘the Franciscan 
Order of Minimi at Paola.’ But the Order of the Minimi or 
Minims founded by St. Francis of Paola, with its charac- 
teristic vow of vita quadragesimalis, was never part of the 
Franciscan Order in any of its ramifications. The Franciscan 
Order is that of the Friars Minor, founded by St. Francis of 
Assisi. The truth is that anyone setting out to write ‘a 
biography of southernmost Italy’ will need a considerable 
scholarship. For he will have to deal not only with that 
very ancient Greek civilisation which the names of Sybaris, 
Crotona, Siris and many another city stand for, but with 
Roman and still more Byzantine history, or with the Norman, 
the Angevin and the Spanish kingdoms. An alluring place 
Calabria! But no one should set out to tell ‘ its story from 
the time of the Homeric legends and Greek colonies to present- 
day restoration and recovery,’ even though one thinks its 
history ‘ generally unknown,’ without initiation. 


Epwarp Hutron. 


Education and Social Change: An English Interpretation, by Professor 
F. Clarke (Sheldon Press, 15. net). 


Professor Clarke’s brochure is number three in a series entitled 
‘The Christian News-Letter Books,’ which, according to the 
general preface, ‘ is designed to assist thought upon the relation of 
the Christian faith to present problems.’ The timeliness of such an 
endeavour can hardly be denied in an age in which Christianity, 


even in the broadest acceptance of the term, cannot be taken for 
granted in writers and thinkers within the geographical limits of 
Christendom. Unfortunately this particular book seems to stand 
in no relation to the general aim. There is not, as far as we have 
been able to discover, a single line in it which might not have been 
written by an author who rejected every form of Christian doctrine. 
Yet there are few subjects that more clearly lend themselves to dis- _ 
cussion in the light of Christian principles than that of education. 
There is the problem which has lately exercised so many minds on 
the divorce between religion and public instruction. There is also 
the very important question whether the school teacher in the 
Christian conception of society stands in /oco parentis or in loco 
civitatis. 

Professor Clarke has nothing to say on these matters or on any 
of equal depth. Religion is vaguely indicated at the end in an 
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approval of the poet’s conception of the world as ‘a vale of soul- 
making,’ but this might be endorsed by any Buddhist or pantheist. 
What we are offered for the most part is a set of reflections on the 
Spens report on Secondary Education and a quite interesting 
attempt to derive an educational tradition from the English history 
of the last three centuries. No intelligent reader would criticise the 
book for not sermonising, and an absence of theological terminology 
would be no drawback if it were arguable that a broadly Christian 
attitude could be deduced from what it has to say. But this is far 
from being the case. So far as any theological attitude can be 
deduced it is a belief in the irrelevance of Christianity. There are, 
according to Professor Clarke, two conceptions of culture, between 
which it is necessary to achieve a synthesis. One is the literary or 
classical and the other the scientific or modern. It is surely possible 
to be a good Protestant without holding, as our author appears to 
do, that Christianity began at the Reformation and is a purely 
English phenomenon. 

A writer in a predominantly Christian society may be presumed 
to have the Christian conception in his mind. He will expect the 
reader to be testing what he has to say against the background of 
the accepted beliefs even when they are not explicitly named. “The 
philosophy at the back of Professor Clarke’s mind seems to be 
Marxianism. He may reject it for aught we know, but he seems to 
take it for granted that it is by Karl Marx rather than by the New 
Testament that the reader will judge his theories. Hence he con- 
siders in what sense he can be said to contemplate ‘a classless 
society "—that apocalyptic dream of the Marxians. He wants ‘ the 
adaptation of a modified form of the principle of /’école unique.’ 
Adapting a modified form of a principle seems a pleasant exercise, 
but it is significant that Professor Clarke falls as naturally into the 
terminology of the Left as a Christian writer might be expected to 
do into that of Scripture or Christian tradition. Some of his com- 
ments, in which this background is very apparent, leave us rather 
baffled. For example, we are told (p. 30): ‘The mass of the 
English people have never yet evolved genuine schools of their 
own. Schools have always been provided for them from above, in 
a form and with a content of studies that suited the ruling interest.’ 
How does a mass of people evolve a school ? 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 











